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Notes, 
HISTORY OF 
FAIR. 

NO. It. 


GLEANINGS FOR THE BARTHOLOMEW 


In glancing over Mr. Mortey's Memoirs of 


the Bartholomew revels, one cannot but regret 
many important omissions. If, when he under- 
took the history of the Smithfield saturnalia, Mr. 
Mortey thought it beneath him to make re- 
searches among the lives and chronicles of “ rogues 
and vagabonds,” he should have left the task to 
other hands. 
Among the books which Mr. Mortey 

certainly ought to have seen are the two 


most 


fol- 


lowing, but no mention of them is to be found in | 


gs pages : — 
. “ The Wits, or Sport upon Sport: 
Collection of several Drolls and Farces 
tholomew Fair. 8vo. 1660.” 
2. “ The Stroller’s Pacquet Open’d, Containing Seven 
Jovial Drolls, calculated for the >» Meridian of Bartholomew 
and Southwark Fairs. 8vo. 


curious 
at Bar- 


being a 
acted 


1741.’ 


These two little volumes are invaluable to the 


historian of the fair; and there are many other | 


works, perhaps equally important, unknown or 
at least unmentioned by Mr. Moruey. I may 
name at once — 


1. “ Smithfield Groans, or the horrid Wickedness com- 
mitted and connived at in Bartholomew Fair. 
rhyme.) 4to. 1707.” 

2. “ Bart’lemy Fair, or an Enquiry after Wit. 8vo. 


The Cloister, a Poem on Bartholomew Fair. 12mo. 


Judith and Holofernes, as Acted at Bartholomew 
To be sold in the Booth of Lee and Harper, &c. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| (Contained 


| & 


(In 
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+. “The Suppression of Drolls at Bartholomew Fair 


in A Pacquet from Will's. 8vo. 1701.)” 


Having in my first paper given some curious 
notices of actors at the Fair, I shall proceed to 
name a few of the dancers, harlequins, posture- 
masters, &c., either imperfectly described or 
omitted in Mr. Mortey’s volume. 

About the year 1689 a Dutch woman made 
her appearance in this country : 

“And when,’ Granger, “she first danced and 
vaulted upon the ri in London, the spectators beheld 
her with pleasure mixed with pain, as she seemed every 
moment in danger of breaking her neck.” 


says 


She was speedily engaged for the Fair, and, 
as one of the hand-bills has it,— 

“ You will see the famous Dutch Woman’s side-capers, 
upright-capers, cross-capers, and back-capers on the tight 
rope. She walks too on the s/ack rope, which no woman 
but herself can do.” 

Gildon says : — 

“Oh, what a charming sight it was to see Madam 
what d’ye call her, the High German woman, swim it 
along the stage between her two gipsy daughters; they 
skated along the ice so cleverly, you might have sworn 
they were of right Dutch extraction.” 


This was the Dutchwoman whom the author 


| of the London Spy saw at a somewhat later date. 


Two prints of her, by Lawson and Tempest, are 
extant, one representing her dancing on a strained 
rope, the other vaulting on a slack rope. 

Another of Mr. Mortuey’s omissions is Cad- 
man, the famous “flyer” on the rope, immor- 
talised by Hogarth, and who broke his neck 
descending from a steeple in Shrewsbury. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Mary Friars. 
The following homely lines on a little tablet let 
into the church wall over his grave perpetuate 
the event : — 

« Let this small monument récord the name 

Of Cadman, and to future times proclaim 

How, by an attempt to fly from this high spire, 
Across the Sabrine stream, he did acquire 

His fatal end. *I'was not for want of skill, 

Or courage, to perform the task, he fell: 

No, no,—a faulty cord, being drawn too tight, 
Hurried his soul on high to take her flight, 
Which bid the body here beneath, good night.” 


Poor Cadman was a constant exhibiter at Bar- 


tholomew and Southwark Fairs from 1720 to 
1740, the period of his death. I have several of 


| his handbills, but they are too long for quotation 


in the present paper. 

Under the year 1688, Mr. Mortey says : — 

“The most famous of the Merry Andrews of that day 
was William Phillips, of whom there are several en- 
gravings. It would be pleasant if we could identify this 
jester with the unknown William Phillips, by whom a 
tragedy was written. It was published in 1698 as ‘ The 
Revengeful Queen.’ ” 


Under the following year, after attempting to 
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identify Phillips as the hero of a poem of Prior's, 
the writer goes on to say : — 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ad Phillips was indeed the subject of the whipping | 


and the actor of the jest crystallized by Prior into coup- 
lets, it is not difficult to believe that the prince of the 
Merry Andrews may have been the man who, at the 
same period, and under the same name, by which no 
other man has been identified, is known as the writer of 
two tragedies, a comedy, and the Bartholomew Fair 
farce Britons Strike Home. If he be really their author, 
the plays probably were all written for a booth to which 
he was attached, since it was in the dramatic companies 
that Merry Andrews served.” 

Now for all this there is not the slightest foun- 
dation. 
certainly innocent of the authorship of two trage- 
dies, a comedy, and a farce! Granger tells us, no 
doubt upon good authority, that this Phillips was 
“ some time fiddler to a puppet-show, in which 
capacity he held many a dialogue with Punch, in 
much the same strain as he did afterwards with 
the Mountebank Doctor, his master, on the stage.” 
He adds, which is the highest praise that can be 
awarded to the subject of his notice, “ This Zany 
being regularly educated, had confessedly the ad- 
vantage of his brethren.” 

William Phillips, the author of the Revengeful 
Queen (a tragedy founded upon a passage in 
Machiavel’s History of Florence), and perhaps of 
several other plays, was a native of Ireland, and 
for some years attached to the Customs in Dublin. 
He was a scholar, at least, if not a successful 
dramatist. He died Dec. 12, 1732. 


Poor Phillips, the Merry Andrew, was | 


| tricks ! 


A glance at | 


the plays attributed to him will convince the | 


most sceptical that they are bond fide plays, 
written for a regular theatre, and not drolls 
acted in a booth. 

As regards the farce Brituus Strike Home, Mr. 
Mokrtey is more correct. It certainly was written 
for the Fair, but unfortunately not by William 
Phillips, but by Edward Philips, whose name is 
printed in full in the title-page to Watts’s edition 
of 1739. 

It is worth knowing that Kitty Clive was an 
actress in the Fair, and played in this very farce: 

“At the Booth of Fawkes Pinchbeck, &c. will be per- 
formed Britons Strike Home; Don Superbo Hispaniola 
Pistole by Mr. Cibber [Theophilus]; Donna Americana 
by Mrs. Clive, the favourite of the town!” 


Concerning Harlequin Phillips, of whom Mr. 
Morey merely quotes a bill, a few words ought 
to have been said. Gilliland tells us, “ he was 
originally in the company of a Mrs. Lee, who fre- 
quented Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs.” 
Chetwood informs us that “ he was a pupil of the 
stupendous Mr. Fawkes, and out-did bis master 
in many tricks.” He was the projector of the 
Capel Street Theatre in Dublin, and afterwards 
became the celebrated harlequin at Drury Lane 
Theatre when under the management of Fleet- 
wrod. 
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There are scores of Bartholomew celebrities 
whose names we vainly look for in Mr. Mortey's 
volume — actors, mummers, tumblers, conjurors, 
and exhibitors of various grades. Where is Hans 
Buling and his “ famous monkey”? — William 
Joy “ the English Sampson”?’—F'rancis Battalia 
“the Stone Eater” ?— Topham “the Strong 
Man” ?—Hale “ the Piper " ? —“ The Auctioneer 
of Moorfields ” who regularly, for a series of years, 
transferred his book-stall to Smithfield-Rounds ? 
— James Spiller, the original Mat o’ the Mint of 
the Beggar's Opera, at one time the “ glory of 
the Fair”? — Higman Palatine, and Breslau, 
“ the surprising Juglers,” &c. &c. ad infinitum. 

Of the latter a capital joke is told. Being at 
Canterbury with his troop, he met with such bad 
success that they were almost starved. He re- 
paired to the churchwardens, and promised to 
give the —— of a night's conjuration to the 
poor, if the parish would pay for hiring a room, 
&c. The charitable bait took, the benefit proved 
a bumper, and next morning the churchwardens 
waited upon the wizard to touch the receipts. 
“T have already disposed of dem,” said Breslau ; 
“de profits were for de poor. I have kept my 
promise, and given de money to my own people, 
who are de poorest in dis parish!” “ Sir!” ex- 
claimed the churchwardens, “ this is a ¢rick.”"—“ I 
know it,” replied the conjuror, — “I live by my 

yy 

But what shall we say to Mr. Morzey’s ouis- 
sion of all mention of Punchinello, that most im- 
portant feature of the Smithfield revels ? — 

“*Twas then, when August near was spent, 
That Bat, the grilliado’d saint, 
Had usher’d in his Smithfield revels, 
Where Punchinelloes, popes and devils 
Are by authority allowed, 
To please the giddy, gaping crowd.” 
Hudibras Redivivus, 1707. 

Powell too, the “ Puppet-show man,” was a 
great card at the Fair, especially when his pup- 
pets played such incomparable dramas as Whit- 
tington and his Cat, The Children in the Wood, 
Dr. Faustus, Friar Bacon, Robin Hood and 
Little John, Mother Shipton, “together with 
the pleasant and comical humours of Valentini, 
Nicolini, and the tuneful warbling pig of Italian 
race.” No wonder that such attractions thinned 
the theatres, and kept the churches empty. 

Steele makes mention of “ Powell's Looks.” 
If they were books of his performances, what a 
treasure they would be inourday! A representa- 
tion of his puppet show is given as the frontispiece 
to A Second Tale of a Tub, 1715, which would 
have afforded Mr. Mortey a legitimate illustra- 
tion for his Memoirs. This would have been far 
better than the portrait of Jacob Hall, which is 
well known to be “ efligies " of somebody else. 

After thus briefly pointing out a few of Mr. 
Mortey’s shortcomings, I shall conclude (for 








we 


in in) 


. 
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the present) with some notice of a celebrity, the 
omission of whose name in Mr. Morter’s Memoirs 
is a blemish not easily effaced,—I mean the great 
Egyptian explorer Giovanni Battista Belzoni. 
First a barber, next a Capuchin monk, then a 
student in hydraulic science, this extraordinary 
man was afterwards compelled to earn his liveli- 
hood as a posture-master and “ strong-man”™! 
Arriving in London in the year 1803, he walked 
into Smithfield during Bartholomew Fair time, 
where he was noticed by the master of a show, 
who, it is said, thus questioned his Merry Andrew : 
— “Do you see that tall looking fellow in the 
midst of the crowd ? he is looking about him over 
the heads of the people as if he walked upon stilts; 
go and see if he is worth our money, and ask him 
if he wants a job.” Away scrambled Mr. Merry- 
man down the monkey's post, and, “ as quick as 
lightning,” conducted the stranger to his master, 
who being satisfied of his personal attractions, 
immediately engaged, plumed, painted, and put 
him up. 

The late J. T. Smith, in his Book for a Rainy 
Day —a charming bit of gossip—gives us an in- 
teresting account of his visit, in company with a 
friend, to Bartholomew Fair in 1803. After men- 
tioning several subjects of interest, he goes on to 
say:— 

“The next object which attracted our notice was a 
magnificent man, standing, as we were told, six feet six 
inches and a half, independent of the heels of his shoes, 
The gorgeous splendour of his Oriental dress was ren- 
dered more conspicuous by an immense plume of white 
feathers, which were like the noddings of an under- 
taker’s horse, increased in their wavy and graceful mo- 
tion by the movements of the wearer’s head. 

“As this extraordinary man was to perform some 
wonderful feats of strength, we joined the motley throng 
of spectators, at the charge of ‘only threepence each,’ 
that being vociferated by Flockton’s successor as the 
price of the evening admittance. 

“ After he had gone through his various exhibitions 
of holding great weights at arm’s length, &c., the all-be- 
spangled master of the show stepped forward, and stated 
to the audience that if any four or five of the present 
company would give, by way of encouraging the ‘ Young 
Hercules,’ alias * the Patagonian Sampson,’ sixpence a- 
piece, he would carry them altogether round the booth, 
in the form of a pyramid. 

“With this proposition my companion and myself 
closed; and after two other persons had advanced, the 
fine fellow threw off his velvet cap surmounted by its 
princely crest, stripped himself of his other gew-gaws, 
and walked most majestically, in a flesh-coloured elastic 
dress, to the centre of the amphitheatre, when four chairs 
were placed round him, by which my friend and I as- 
cended, and after throwing our legs across his lusty 
shoulders, were further requested to embrace each other, 
which we no sooner did, cheek by jole, than a tall skele- 
ton of a man, instead of standing upon a small wooden 
ledge fastened to Sampson’s girdle, in an instant leaped 
on his back, with the agility of a boy who pitches him- 
self upon a post too high to clear, and threw a leg over 
each of our shoulders; as for the other chap (for we e could 
only muster four), the Patagonian took him up in his 
arms. Then, after Wr, Merryman had removed the chairs, 
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as he had not his full complement, Sampson performed 
his task with an ease of step most stately, without either 
the beat of a drum, orf the waving of a flag. 

“T have often thought that if George Cruikshank, or 
my older friend Rowlandson, had been present at this 
scene of a pyramid burlesqued, their playful pencils 
would have been in running motion, and I should have 
been considerably out- distanced had I then offered the 
following additional description of our clustered appear- 
ance. Picture to yourself, reader, two cheesemonger, 
ruddy looking men, like my friend and myself, as the 
sidesmen of ‘Hercules, and the tall, vegetable-eating, 
scare-crow kind of fellow, who made but one leap to 
grasp us like the bird-killing spider, and then our fourth 
loving associate, the heavy dumpling in front, whose 
chops, I will answer for it, relished many an inch-thick 
steak from the once far-famed Honey-lane Market, all 
supported with the greatest ease by this envied and 
caressed Pride of the Fair, to whose powers the fre- 
quenters of Sadler’s Wells also bore many a testimony.” 


In a note the author adds 


“In the year 1804, Antonio Benedictus Van Assen 
engraved a whole-length. portrait of this Patagonian 
Sampson, at the foot of which his name was thus an- 
nounced, * Giovanni Baptista Belzoni.’ This animated 
production was executed at the expense of the friendly 
Mr. James Parry, the justly celebrated gem and seal 
engraver, of Wells Street, Oxford Street. 

“ After the close of Bartholomew Fair, this Patagonian 
was seen at that of Edmonton, exhibiting in a field be- 
hind the Bell Inn, immortalised by Cowper in his 
* Johnny Gilpin;’ and I have been assured that so late 
as 1810, at Edinburgh, he was during his exhibition in 
Valentine and Orson, soundly hissed for not handling 
his friend, the bear, at the time of her death, in an affec- 
tionate manner.” 

Years rolled on, and the mountebank was for- 
gotten. In 1820 a deep feeling of interest was 
created for a renowned Egyptian traveller, and 
then many persons recognised in Giovanni Bat- 
tista Belzoni the poor Italian who made his first 
appearance in England at a booth in Bartuoto- 
MEW Fair! Epwarp F. Rimpacrt. 





GENERAL WOLFE AT QUEBEC. 
(Continued from 2™ §. vii. 390.) 


The continuation of the Officer's “ Journal of 
Transactions during the Siege of Quebec ” would 
have appeared sconer, but “for the MS. having 
been mislaid. With permission of the editor, it 
will be completed shortly in the columns of “ N. & 
Q.” Tothose readers of this periodical who have 
written to me requesting me to proceed with the 
publication, the above cause of delay will be suffi- 
cient apology for not replying to their communi- 
cations. 

I beg to acknowledge the kindness of G. Gal- 
loway, Esq., Inverness, i in allowing me the use of 
the MS. to copy for publication. J.N. 

“July 19th, 1759. At 10 o’clock last night the General 
came to our cantonments in order to see the shipping 
pass the town; at 10 o’clock the Sunderland and Squir- 
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rell men-of-war with two transports passed the batterys; 
31 shott fired at them, none of which touched. 

“ Marched to escort the General; who went on board 
the Sunderland in a whaleboat ; at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing Captain Carden and Fraser’s compannys with some 
Rangers marched to a settlement about 7 miles up the 
river above the town, to endeavour to take prisoners. 
We crossed a river near it with not the proper precau- 
tion; discovered two or three straggling fellows who got 
off; it seemed by the fires in the houses they had been 
inhabited lately. Found a note on the door of a house 
begging that we should not sett it on fire. Returned to 
our cantonments by 10 o'clock at night, and on our arrival 
marched with the General 4 miles back; the same com- 
munication we came by, where we remained all night. 
About 11 o’clock the enemy sett up the Indian hoop, and 
fired small arms; most probably occasioned to a small 
alarm. 

“20th. Last night the General went on board the Sun- 
derland ; at eight o’clock this morning marched to our 
cantonments; on our way we took a Canadian and his 
boy about 12 years old prisoners; one of our men fired at 
him, and notwithstanding his seeing it impossible to es- 
cape, being surrounded by 100,men, he returned the fire, 
and killed the soldier, a Highlander belonging to Capt. 
Fraser’s company. It was with great difficulty his life was 
suffered from the fury of the men who were exasperated 
at the scoundrel’s action. He seemed to know little ex- 
cepting the haunts of the straggling inhabitants. 

“20th. This evening an intelligent deserter from th« 
enemy confirms that the 13th curt. 1500 men having 
crossed the river in order to attack our battery and post, 
but on landing a false alarm made them fire on each 
other; two Canadians were killed, the Indians fled then, 
and the detachment returned without presuming to look 
at one of our sentinels. 


*2Ist. Rainy weather; marched to escort Admiral 
Holmes to Capt. Goram’s post, being 2 miles from our 
post. He greatly difficulted how to get on board the 


shipping as they lay 6 miles above Goram’s. 

“ Arrived the General from on board the Sunderland, 
who informed us he had ordered Colonel Carleton to land 
at Point au Tramble with Amherst’s gnd Fraser’s Grena- 
diers, and a small detachment of the Srd B. of R. Ameri- 
cans, which order was put in execution at daybreak in 
the morning of the 22nd. They were opposed by some 
Canadians and Indians, who gave way Frase rs 
Grenadiers pursued too far, killing two Indians, and ob- 
liging the remainder to fly, leaving everything behind. 
Major Prevost, L" MeDouwel, and one volunteer ‘wounde: l, 
with 14 men killed, 

“Madea Jesuit, a 


soon. 


militia officer, and some peasants, 


with 150 ladys prisoners. Among which is the Mar- 
quis de Beauport. Remained at Goram’s post this 
night. 


“ Two soldiers of Capt. Simon Fraser’s Coy. wounded by 
a pistol accidentally firing. 

“22nd. Marched from Goram’s post as an escort to the 
General; on our return to our cantonments received 
orders of marching. At night the town much bombarded, 
set on fire, and burnt the most of the night. The enemy 
fired during the night a good many shot and shell; two 
ships, endevouring to pass the batterys sustained most of 
the fire, was obliged to set back with contrary winds, 
without which they could pass. 

“The ladys taken yesterday returned this day ; Capt 
Smith, Aide de C amp ‘to Gen. Wolfe, not politely used by 
the French in town. 

“23rd. Remained in our cantonments all day under 
orders for marching; detained for want of a guide. At 1 
o’clock this night marched the whole detachment of 
Light Infantry, with 30 Rangers, under the command of 
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Major Dalling. At the time of our departure the town 
sett on fire, and burnt most of the night. 
25th. Arrived this morning on the lower settlements 

of the north side, the River en Chemin, Capt. Fraser’s 
Co. having the van. Seized about 300, including men, 
women and children, 150 head of cattle, some horses, and 
several sheep. When we came near camp the above 
forage was forwarded with Capt. Delaune’s Compan) 
also the prisoners. 

“Major Dalling marched to Capt. Goram’s house, 
where the detachment took post till further orders. 

“26. Marched from last night’s post to our canton- 
ments, where we were informed of C apt. Delaune’s send- 
ing last night a corporal and six men with ord 


, as 


lers to 
Major Dalling, who were attacked on the communication 
by twenty Canadians (as the corporal said). One Rigby, 
our surgeon’s mate, who accompanied the corporal’s party 
was kill’d with 2 men, 3 taken prisoners, only one es- 
caped with the corporal, who confirmed the above, as 
also that on returning the corporal killed one of the Ca- 
nadians. 

“Three of the prisoners escaped from Capt. Delaune’s 
Co. of those taken and sent to camp, recommended to the 
particular case of the captain. 

“The evening of the 24th curt. 
with 800 men of his regt. to take 
in cattle; as they were marching some miles east of 
Beaumont, they were fired on by one man only (as is 
said) which wounded the Colonel in the thigh, and broke 
Capt. McPherson’s arm. 

“After arriving in camp we learnt that the Colonel’s 
van guard was fired on before day, who, according to or- 
ders, retired into the wood, and he stepping to some small 
eminence to give directions to a part of his detachment 
to move on in a manner formerly directed, his voice mak- 
ing it known to the enemy where the commanding ofli- 
cer stood, three of them directed their fire up the way, 
which wounded the Colonel and Capt. McPherson in the 
right thighs. 

“27th. Remained in cantonments all day; nothing 
done in camp. In the night the enemy set down one fire 
raft containing one hundred stages, lined with combusti- 
bles (did no harm). 

“28th. A deserter from the enemy to the westward of 
Montmorency ; little intelligence. 

“ Extreme hot weather; 13 companys under orders all 
day; it was supposed they were to cross a ney 
Falls, and — a redoubt; nothing was done. Capt. 
Ross and Lt. Naim of Colonel Fraser’s Regt. fought a 
duel this morning, very much to the discredit of the 
former. 

“ 30th. Morning Intelligence. A deserter from one of the 
grenadier cos. on the Island of Orleans going over to the 
enemy is the reason nothing was done yesterday. 

“30th. A landing was to be endeavoured the 29th, 
consisting of two regts. from Point Levy, and 13 cos. 
grenadiers from Orleans, under cover of the fire of two 
frigates running on shore at high water, which time of 
the two regts. landing, the troops on the north shore 
were to cross Montmorency Falls, - Webb’s reget. to 
march along the south shore the length of Goram’s, and 
return in the evening to their former post. The reason 
of which designing to draw the attention to the quarter. 
Major Dalling’s Light Infantry and Rangers to remain at 
their posts. Posted this night by the battery as usual 

“3st. At 12 o'clock this day, two catts with 6-poun- 
ders (in place of the supposed frigates) ran on shore, at 
which time the troops embarked in floats and in boats ; 
the many motions made by them gave the enemy tiie 
to assemble there in force where an attack was most pro- 
bable. The two catts and the battery to the eastward 
of Montmorency continued firing till about five o’clock 


Colonel Fraser set out 
prisoners, and bring 
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evening, when the 13 cos. Grenadiers from Orleans and 

from Point Levy landed on the beach, at 
the Montmorency tr low th 
Falls, it being low water. The Grenadiers formed, and 
marched up to attack the intrenchment, but by the 
steepness of a hill directly above them it was found im- 
practicable, sustained a heavy fire for some minutes with- 
out their firing a shot, ged to retire. Amherst’s 
and the Highlanders covered their retreat, which was 
done in 
the wounded. 
rency returned to their 
Grenadiers to Orleans, and 
the ships could not be got off there was a nec 
burning them. Killed, 38; wounded, 62; missing, 1. 

“ Faints made. Brigadier Murray commanded A stru- 
ther’s regt. and a body of Light Infantry, with orders to 
move on as if intending to cross above the aforesaid Falls, 
and if possible to effect it; and Colonel Burton with 
Webb's regt. marched along the souther 
to draw the attention of the enemy their way. 

“ August Ist, 1759. The weather continues to be very 


tle done; l l 


the 2 regts. 
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nee old 
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The troops to the eastward of Montmo- 
camp with Fraser’s regt., the 
Amherst’s to Point Levy: As 


posted in a picquetted orchard. 
We ather as yesterday By this day’s orders it 
General is not very well satisfied with 


hot; lit 
* 2nd. 
ippears that the 





the manner the Granadiers attacked, as they went on 
with too great precipitation, also before the troops from 


the eastward of Moutmorency could form to support 
them. Advanced in so great a hurry that it was imp 
sible to preserve silen r method, nor pay br yper re- 
gard to the directions given them by their commanding 
officers, which is the very essence of military din ipline. 
We rae possession of a redoubt and a 5 gun battery at 
the foot of the precipice, but was obliged to abandon it 
“ ith yut nailing the cannon. 

“ Some imputes this, as follows, to be the reason of the 
Granadiers’ mistake, viz. that the sailors who landed 
them huzzaed that the Granadiers from Orleans and Mont- 
morency had joined. And that a certain captain ordered 
his drummers to beat the march without the desire of 
the Commanding Officer, which occasioned the miscar- 
riage of the day. A flag of truce from town with a very 
antick letter from the French governor relating the pri- 
soners taken at Montmorency. Also a very intelligent 
deserter from the enemy to the westward of Montmo- 
rency. 

“ By intelligence from Admiral ITolms, a large body of 
the enemy are above the town, and is supposed means to 
cross. This night posted as the former. 

“3rd. The weather continues hot; little done; re- 
mained at our post this night in order to march in the 
morning. 

“ 4th, 








at two o'clock this morning from our 
Couleur, where we arrived by 
1 several houses, found no per- 
a few Cannadians and Indians, 
but could not come up with them. Drove horses, cows, 
and sheep to camp. On our arrival in camp, was in 
formed of a flag of truce from town with letters for the 
French prisoners, which is said were all returned un 
opened. Received orders to hold ourselves in readiness 
to march against to-morrow’s evening with the 15th regt. 
and 200 Marines, under the command of Brigadier-Gen. 
Murray. 
“Sth. All this day under orders of marching. At 
welve o'clock this night marched with the 15th regt. and 
200 marines to Goram’s post, where we remaine: d from 10 
Yclock in the morning to 6 o’clock evening of the 6th 
inst. On the beach waiting the return of flat-bottomed 
boats, which did not arrive for fear of being discovered, 
as our embarkation was to be made with the greatest 
when we thought we were liable to be discovered 


Marched 
cantonments to Village 

break of day: surround 
son About 8 o'clock saw 











secresy ; 


good order, and without confusion, carrying off 


ssity of 


n shore in order 
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we drew off from the beach, and took position 
houses about a mile west of Goram’s post. 

“6th. Marched from last night’s posts, and crossed the 
iver Elsé Chemin with the 15th regt. and 2'0 Marines: 
ibout one hour thereafter, embarked on board the Sun- 
derland man-of-war, and the remaining part of the troops 
distributed to the different vessels proportionate to the 
remained all 








vessels’ accomodation, where the whole 
night. 
“7th. Re mained on board the Sunderland man-of-wai 


till three o’clock this evening, when Capt. Simon Fraser's 
co. of Light Infantry were ordered to be embarked on 
board the sloop Good Intent. A fine open country 
both sides the river, 18 leagues above or west of t 
town. At twelve o’clock this night were ordered to be 
ready to embark on board the flat-bottomed boats ; cow 
ter-ordered at two o'clock in the morning of the 8th inst. 
“Sth. This morning by 10 o’clock were ordered to em- 
of flood) to attem; 
to the church of 


} 





ark on board our boats (it being tid 
a landing on the north shore « )pposite 
Poin au Tremble. The disposition of our landing wa 
that Major Dalling’s Light Infantry (being but 3 cos.) 
should lead and land first. The Marines to bring up the 
rear of the 15th regt. When the signal was made (whicl 
was a wave of the brigadier’s hat) a reef of rocks ahead 
rendered it impossible to row directly in: Capt. Simon 
Fraser ordered two boats to row a little to the left, which 
was followed by the boat in which he was, containing 
the remaining part of the company belonging to him, 
who got clear of the rocks, pushed directly in, and lande 
We drew up on the beach opposite to a body of th 
enemy posted in a copse in our front. Capt. Fraser dis 

yvering another body on our left, besides several smaller 
parties moving between =~ copse and the houses of th 
vil Point au Tremble, he thought it imprudent to 
begin an attack before some more men were landed. H 
therefore cry’d to Brigadr. Murray (whose boat was then 
near our shore) to order more men to land. On which 
the Brigadr. landed along with his Brigade Major ( Mait- 
land), Colonel Carleton, and Capt. Stobo, seeming dis- 
satistied with the slowness of the other two companys at 
landing, unfairly attributing the cause to shyness, when 
in reality it was owing to two boats running on the reef of 
rocks formerly mentioned. So soon as the boats floated 
Capt. De Laune pushed in, landing where Capt. Fraser’s co. 
were drawn up, but as the difference of time twixt Capt. 
Fraser’s landing and Capt. Delaune’s were about 16 mi- 
nutes, most of the former company were three feet deep in 
water, being tide of flood, whic h damaged part of thei ir 
amunition. Another great obstacle which disconcerted 
the Brigadr., that the boats in which the remaining part 
of the troops were embarked must row against tide, in 
conside ration of which the General thought proper to 
order a retreat to be beat; the two-companys “dre w off, 
reembarked in their respective boats without much con- 
fusion, but sustained part of the enemy’s fire. 

“ After drawing off from shore, the General ordered the 
killed and wounded on board a sloop who was exchang- 
ing some shot with one of the enemy’s floating batte ries. 
As also the dry amunition to be proportionably divided, 
ind the whole to prepare for a second attack, in the same 
order as the former. We accordingly rowed in shore, but 
we found all the copse better lined than formerly, and 
from our boats could discover a considerable bo ly of the 
enemy behind a church, another body on a road about 
500 yards from thence, and those in the copse as formerly. 
The whole appear’d formidable, as an officer on horse- 
back went from one body to another, viz. that posted on 
the beach, the other on the road, and the one posted by 
the church aforesaid to deliver orders (as may be sup- 
posed). However, Major Dalling pursued the directions 
given him: when we came within gun-shot of the enemy, 








} 
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they 
ing was impracticable, besides, nor could our sailors stand 
by their oars for some minutes. Upon seeing the boats 
wherein the regts. were embarked pulled about, the sol- 
diers seized the oars, backed water, and drew off from the 
fire. We learnt that upon the General’s seeing these 
large bodys of the enemy in the village, he ordered the 
retreat to be beat, which we did not hear, being under the 
fire of the enemy. On this repulse, the whole of the 
troops reembarked on board their respective ships. The 
following is an account of the killed and wounded of the 
three companys of Light Infantry: 10 officers wounded ; 
36 privates wounded, and 26 killed. 
“N.B. Also 10 sailors killed and wounded belonging 
to the Sunderland man-of-war.’ 
J. Nosrex. 


Inverness, 





AN IRISH JUNIUS. 


I have a pampblet of rather a curious descrip- 
tion, which I think “a Note of” may perhaps be 
recorded in “N.& Q.” It is an 8vo. of 121 pages, 
the following being the title and imprint : — 

“The Arguments of the Gentlemen who were of 
Council for Joseph ———— on his Trial for publishing 
a Libel against the late Lord 'T——n, together with the 
Letters that appeared in the General Evening Post, under 
the Signature of Junius, Junius Secundus, and ‘Junius 
ITibernicus. Dublin: printed in the Year m.pcc.LXXxXx11. 


It appears, by a short “advertisement,” that 
Mr. Cavendish was the then printer of the General 
Evening Post (Dublin newspaper) ; and, in 1782, 
a letter signed “Gracchus” appeared in that 
paper, accusing Lord T of partiality in his 
decisions, and for this the printer was tried. The 
affair was a political one, and the “ arguments of 
the two gentlemen” were speeches, very powerful 
and eloquent, on behalf of the defence ; but this 
is not the interesting portion of the publication. 
The letters alluded to are what I consider worthy 
of remark, and a note on a fly-leaf at the end. 
There were several blanks, which have been filled 
up by a pen, in the same hand as the note,— 
which is an extremely neat small hand, very clear, 
and approaching to feminine. It appears Lord 
T was “Tractor,” and was a judge of one of 
the Irish superior courts. The names of the per- 
sons to whom the letters were addressed were 
in initial, but filled up by the same hand and the 
same ink. The first letter is addressed to the 
Right Hon. Baron Power, signed “ Junius Secun- 
dus," dated 28th May, 1781. The second to 
“ Frederick, Earl of Carlisle,” with the above 
signature, dated 26th June, 1781. ‘The third 
to the Right Hon. Henry Flood; same signature, 
date Dec. 10th, 1781. (That Henry Flood, the 
person whom v ALEAT Quantum, in “N. & 

(2"¢ S. viii. 101.) tries to make the world aie 
was the real Junius of undiscoverable identity.) 
There are two other letters by the same hand, 
addressed to Mr. Flood. The next is a letter ad- 
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dressed “to the volunteer corps who met at Dun- 
gannon on Friday the 15th February, 1782 ;” and 
another to the same by “ Junius Secundus, " dated 
10th March, 1782. Then come two more letters 
to Henry Flood, between that and Nov. 1782. 
The next letter is “+ to the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan, 26th Dec. 1782, signed “Junius.” 
The next is a letter to Lord Tracton, signed 
“ Junius Hibernicus ;” and on the margin of the 
first and last pages of that letter are the follow- 
ing manuscript notes : — The writer of the letter 
says to his lordship: “ Your taste for Mr. Shake- 
spear—that pretty poet, to use your own words.” 
Here is the note on that : — 

“ Mr. Yelverton, when at the bar, having, in illustrat- 
ing a passage, cited our immortal bard, he was inter- 
rupted by Lord ae saying ‘ Mr. Shakespeare was a 
pretty poet.” Lord ¥ communicated this to Mr. 
Egan, from whom I had it. — W. A.” 





On the last margin this is the note : — 

“ The publication of this letter affected Lord Tracton 
to the last degree. He suspected Hoan to be the writer, 
and was confirmed in that opinion when H. refused 
taking an oath that Lord Tracton tende ed — upon the 
occasion, as Mr. Egan informed me. — W. / 

There are three other letters: one nad to 
Lord Tracton, one to the Earl of Shannon, and 
one to Lord Libel (Tracton, I suppose), signed 
“ Junius Hibernicus,” between July, 1781, and 
Nov. 1782. These documents are written with 
power, and in a masterly style. ‘There were few 
important personages of the day that are not 
alluded to in the letters. The freedom of the 
press and many other topics are discussed with a 
boldness that astonishes one, when one remembers 
what Ireland was at that historical and interesting 
period. The following is the note on the back 
fly-leaf of the work : — 

“ These letters were all written at the time they bear 
date by William Fletcher, Esq. (now 4th J. in C. P.), 
and my much valued friend John Egan, Esq. The 
former wrote under the signature ‘ Junius Secundus,’ and 
the latter under that of ‘Junius Hibernicus.’ Mr. Egan 
was furnished with the particulars respecting the ~ 
Mat Parker (as he informed me) by the present Richard 
Viscount Longville, as set forth in the preceding letter. 

“W, ADAMs. 

“ Dublin, December, 1809.” 


Perhaps the above note may be interesting to 
Irishmen of the present day, and it is a pleas: sant 
thing to have such a publication as “ N. & Q,,” 
which acts as a sort of mirror whereby we can see 
through times past. Qu. Was John Egan the 
renowned Irish barrister and M.P. who was called 
“ Bully Egan”? And, if so, why was he called 
by that name? I understand this pamphlet is 
very scarce—is it so ? S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 








Sl de ee. A 
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PROBATION LISTS OF MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
NO. Il. 


2" §, viii, 45-6.) 


I send another batch of names, with a hope of 


eliciting further information than I possess re- 


specting their owners. My best thanks are due 
to Messrs. Cooper for the valuable aid which they 
have kindly afforded me: — 

57. Jacob Chamberlain, born 1598. 


8. Lawrence Roe, b. 1593. 
59. Richard Roe, b. Dec. 1596. 


WA 


60. Abraham ) fo. April 1, 15u0. 
61. Peter ~Chamberlaine, < b. 1601. 
2. Younge do. 1601. 
(The first two were eminent London merchants: the 


; last, I expect, was of a different family.) 

. James ) 1: b. 1596. 

: Richara ¢ “edlicott, ob. 1599. 

. Christopher Abdey. (No date given.) 

(No doubt a member of the Essex family of that 
name. 

5. Richard Kidder, b. Mar. 7, 1601. 
(Was he father of the Bishop?) 

67. Thomas Cheyney, b. Mar. 21, 1597. 

68. James Skelton, b. July 20, 1600. 

69. John Withers, b. Oct. 10, 1602. 

70. Rowland Wynne, b. Nov. 27, 1607. 
(Probably of Nostell Priory, Yorkshire.) 


71. Ralph Holland, b. Oct. 24, 1602. 

72. Daniel Harecourt, b. Sep. 14, 1605. 
73. Nath. Micklethwait, b. April 19, 1612. 
74. Gabriel Tomlinson, b. May 20, 1615. 
75. Geo. Fuller. (No date.) 

76. Walter Sheldon, b. 1634. 

77. Christopher Cope, b. 1634. 


(Perhaps ancestor of the baronets of that name.) 

78. George Throckmorton, b. 1632. 

79. John Wickliff, b. 1632. 

sv, Philip Nevill, b. 1638. 

81. Nath. Langhorn. b. 1658, 

82. Benj. Chandler, b. 1647. 

«3. Peter Neve, b. Jan. 21, 1660. 

(Norroy-King. First President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, d. 1729.) 

. Charles Cranmer, b. 1660. 

(Probably a member of the Archbishop's family.) 

So. Roger Burgoin, b. 1659. 

(Clerk of the Warrants, Court of Chancery.) 

William Beckford, b. 1658. 

Thomas Hearne, b. 1666. 

. Randolph Stracey, b. 1664. 

(Comptroller and Town Clerk of London.) 

89. Thomas Canninge, b. July 26, 1640. 

0. Samuel Trevillian, b. 1641. 

21. Sir Jemmet Raymond. (No date.) 

(He was son of Sir Jonathan R., and was knighted 
May 1, 1680, when his father was Sheriff of 
London.) 

Charles Coningsby, b. 1668. 

93. Beardmore Brereton, b. 1667. 

%1. Sheldon Mervin, b. 1666. 

95. Walter? §b. 1663. 

96. George § 2°*" ) b. 1661. 

97. Moses Jermyn, b. 1667. 

98. Randolph Knife, b. 1666. 

(Afterwards Alderman and Sheriff of London.) 

99. Peter Gleane, b. 1666, 

(Probably son of Sir Peter Gleane, M.P. for Nor- 
wich, 1628.) 
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100. Benjamin Cudworth, b. Jan. 167). 
101, Marmaduke Allington, b. 1671. 
(? Afterwards M.P. for Agmondesham.) 
102. Edward Leneve, b. 1669. 
103. Arthur Evelyn, b. Sep. 1671. 
l William Massingbeard, b. 1677. 
(Probably Sir W. M., baronet, M.P. for Linculn- 
shire.) 
5. Christopher Anstey, b. 1680. 
106. Jeremiah Bentham, b. Aug. 15, 1683. 
(Perhaps father of the Economist.) 
107. Brabazon Aylmer, b. May 19, 1683. 
108. Francis Fortescue, b. Oct. 4, 1683. 
i rhaps Sir Fra. F., Bart. of Salden, co. Bucks. 
109. Luke v1: b. 1684. 
110. Eanerd Milbourne ib. 1683. 
(Sons of the poet, Dryden’s antagonist. ) 
C. J. Ropixson. 


~ 


28. Gordon Street. 





Minor Astes. 


The Shull of Robert Bruce. — The notice in 
your June number of Cromwell's head reminds 
me of a circumstance which occurred to myself 
nearly forty years ago, concerning the head of 
another very eminent prince. The Abbey Church 
at Dumfernline, belonging to the crown, was at 
that time undergoing extensive repairs. It was 
known that Robert the Bruce and his queen were 
interred there, and in the course of the excava- 
tions the remains, which had been carefully de- 
scribed in a contemporary record, were easily 
identified. At that period the Phrenological So- 
ciety of Edinburgh was in full activity, and, on 
hearing of the discovery of these remains, they 
applied to the crown for permission to examine 
Bruce's skull. This was granted, and the skull 
was transmitted to Edinburgh. Having occasion 
to call at the Exchequer Chambers, I was sur- 
prised to observe on a large table covered with 
green cloth a human skull, and from deference to 
royalty, I suppose, no other article was suffered to 
be deposited on the table. The gentleman occu- 
pying the chamber assured me it was the skull of 
Bruce, and allowed me to handle it. Being no 
believer in phrenology, I can say nothing as to its 
developement, &c. All that I remember indeed 
at this distance of time is that it was very regu- 
lurly formed, but whether materially different from 
common-place crania I cannot tell, as it is the only 
one I ever had in my hands. I understood that 
it was retransmitted to its former resting-place, 
and was told at the time that the workman em- 
ployed did his part so conscientiously that, on 
fastening down the royal remains with pitch, he 
exclaimed, “ My certy, he will hae sic a job to 
win away when the trumpet sounds.” y 


A Curious Advertisement, March, 1717. 


“Denham Buildings, in Scotland Yard, Whitehall, are 
built in different Apartments, with several Stair Cases, 
after the same Manner as the Inns of Court, where there 
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are Rooms and Apartments to be Lett, from whence you 
may walk clean to Church in the worst Weather. In- 
quire at Will’s Coffee House, Whitehall.” 

These buildings, I believe, are now pulled down, 
though standing about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. Ww. 


Books burned and whipped by the Hangman. 
—The correspondents of “N. & Q.” have from 
time to time furnished lists of books burned by 
the hangman. I am enabled to add the following 
from the pages of The Historical Magazine and 
Notes and Queries of America : — 


“ A pamphlet, called The Monster of Monsters, printed 


in Boston in 1754, was ordered by the General Court of 


‘to be burnt by the hands of the 


Massachusetts Bay, 
King Street, Boston.’ ”—Vol. iii 


common hangman 
p. 89. March, 1859. 

In the Connecticut Gazette for Nov. 29th, 1755, 
printed at New Haven, I find the following ac- 
count :— 


it 
n 


Nov. 21, 1755. 
“ After perusing a false and scurrilous letter, printed at 
Vew York, signed Edward Cole, it was tho’t proper that 
the same should be publicly whipt, as tending to beget 
Ill Will, and brushing a Disunion in the several Govern- 
ments in America, the contrary of which at this Time and 
present Situation of our Affairs is much wanted: Accord- 
ingly it was here, at 4 of the clock this Afternoon, after 
proper notice by beat of Drum, publicly whipt, according 
to Moses’ Law, Forty stripes save one, by the common 
whipper, and then burnt. . . 


“ Milford (in Connecticut), 


“J. W. 
Middletown, Ct., 1859.’ 
(Vol. iii. p. 121., April, 1859.) 
Epwarp Peacock. 
The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


A Novel Race.— The following amusing para- 
graph is from Parker’s London News of Monday, 
June 8th, 1724: — 

“On Wednesday in the Whitsun, a race was run at 
Northampton for 5 guineas between two bulls, four cows, 
and a calf; the first were rid by men, and the last by a 
boy. The cows threw their riders, and the calf tumbled 
down with his, and was thereby distanced, so that one of the 
bulls won the wager before a vast concourse of people.” 


W. J. Prvxs. 


The Handel Centenaries.— My father was pre- 
sent at Westminster Abbey in 1784 at the com- 
memoration of the centenary of Handel's birth, 
and I was present at the Crystal Palace in 1859, at 
the commemoration of the centenary of Handel's 
death. How many of your readers can say the 
same ? A Svupscriper. 





Queries. 


THE RED RIBBON OF THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 


The following lines in ridicule of the red ribbon 
from which the badge of the Order of the Bath 
is suspended, written upon the revival of that 
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Order by George I. in 1725, after it had been 
dormant for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
are to be found in manuscript on the margin of 
No. 1033 of the Whitehall Evening Post, April 
22-24 (newspapers, vol. i. 1725, in Brit. Mus.), be- 
neath an advertisement of “ Observations Intro- 
ductory to an Historical Essay upon the Order of 
the Bath, by John Anstis, Garter Principal King- 
of-Arms :"— 

“Quoth King Robin, our Ribbons I see are so few, 

St. Andrew’s the Green, and St. George’s the blew ; 

I must find out a Red one, a colour more gay, 

Which will tye up my Subjects with Pride to obey. 

rh’ Exchequer may Suffer by prodigal Donors, 

The King has ne’er Exhausted the fountain of Honours; 

Men of more Witt than money our pensions will fitt, 

But these will Bribe those of more Money than Witt; 

Who with Faith most implicit obey my commands, 

Tho’ empty as Young and as saucy as Sandys, 

Who will soonest leap over a Stick for the King 

Shall be qualified best for a Dog in a String.” 

Of the revival of the Order of the Bath, the 
honours of which the king liberally bestowed, 
thirty-seven noblemen and gentlemen being in- 
vested with them at the first installation, June 
17, 1725, Edmondson gives the following ac- 
count: — 

“ King Charles II. previous to his coronation created 
no less than sixty-eight Knights of Bath, from which 
time no knights of that degree were created until King 
George I. by letters patent bearing date at Westminster 
on the 18th of May in the 11th year of his reign insti- 
tuted, erected, and constituted a military order, to be for 
ever then after to be called by the name of the Order of 
the Bath.” 

By whom was this political satire written ? 


W. J. Pinks. 





Minor Queries. 

Editha Pope.—We know so little of Pope's 
family, that even a name may be suggestive. 
Pope’s mother was Editha Turner, and she became 
Editha Pope. Pope's father had certainly an elder 
brother, as we learn from the poet's letter to Lord 
Hervey, of whom we positively know nothing. 
Neither the name of Editha nor of Pope are com- 
mon. I therefore, when hunting over the regis- 
ters at Doctors’ Commons, made a note — that 
administration of the goods of Editha Pope, of 
Crosby Magna, in the county of Wiltshire, was 
granted, Feb. 1699, to Daniel Pope of the city of 
London. The administration entered in the search- 
books has the word “London” at the side; and 
this, as explained to me, meant that London was 
the last place of abode of the deceased. 

As Magdalen, the first wife of Pope’s father, 


+ 


died in 1679, the above Editha, if named after 


| his second wife, could not have been more than 


} 


seventeen or eighteen at her death. At such an 
age, it is probable that she would not have made 
a will; although, to obtain possession of any pro- 
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perty she died possessed of, it may have been 
necessary for her nearest relation to obtain ad- 
ministration. These, however, are but suggestions. 
I desire only to direct attention to the fact. 
E. A. P. 
Portrait of Archbishop King. —I have an old 
oval half-length portrait of a prelate, well painted, 
and in good preservation: on the back of which 
is a printed label, stating it is the portrait of Arch- 
bishop King, by Bindon. Some one has likewise 
written the date “1698.” It bears a strong re- 
semblance to other portraits of the archbishop, 
but represents him at an earlier period of his life. 
Can you inform me whether there is any engrav- 
ing of such a portrait by Bindon ? and when did 
Bindon flourish ? ABHBA. 


Provincial Words: “ Shim.” —When I was a 
boy I remember, in a part of Gloucestershire, the 


word shim, in vulgar talk, used in the sense of 


like, or seemeth ; and was told of the posy in a 
ring, in which it occurred thus — “shim two 
lovers.” Perhaps Mr. Boys, who replied to my 
last Query, will kindly say whether this word has 
a parent, and its descent can be traced home ? 
P. P. Q. 
Last Wolf in Scotland.—In Mr. Donovan's 
sale at the London Museum in April, 1818, there 
is the following entry in the Catalogue : — 
“ Lot 832. Wolf, — a noble animal ina large glass case. 
The last wolf killed in Scotland, by Sir C. Cameron.” 
Could any one inform me what became of this 
“lot?” Grorce Luioyp. 


Bishop Murphy's Irish MSS. — The very large 
and miscellaneous library of the late Dr. Murphy, 
%oman Catholic Bishop of Cork, was sold in Lon- 
don in 1847 and 1848, by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. ; 
but in the Sale Catalogue (which consists of four 
parts) I do not find any mention of his voluminous 


MSS. relative to Ireland. Were they sold? or | 


did he bequeath them to a public institution? 
I remember seeing his literary possessions in his 
house in Cork several years since, when he pointed 
out in particular his collection of MSS. They 
were, I think, transcripts of old documents; and 
may not, perhaps, in a pecuniary point of view, 
have been of very great value. ABHBA. 


Dr. Maginn and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. — 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, in his Zife of Dr. Maginn 
prefixed to the American edition of his works in 
five vols. 12mo., says “ the best of the flash songs, 
and nearly the whole of Turpin’s Ride to York in 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Rookwood, were actually written 
by Maginn,” p. 109., 1857, 12mo. Assuming this 
statement to be correct, it is singular that no ac- 
knowledgment should ever have been made to 


| 


cluded the ilash songs in his collected “ Ballads,” 
printed since Dr. Maginn’s death. The point is 
of some consequence, as the Ride to York forms 
the corner-stone of Mr. Ainsworth’s reputation, 
and gave him his popularity with the public, and 
the flash songs are decidedly the cleverest of the 
poetical performances which go under his name. 
If Dr. Mackenzie's statement is incorrect, I shall 
be glad to see it contradicted from authority. 
Puiro-Turprn. 
J. Anderson. — Who was Anderson, the author 
of the learned Diplomata Scotia, the son of? I 
should like to know his father’s and mother’s names, 
and the names of his children, if he left any. Has 
any life of him been published, and if not, where 
can I find information respecting him ? * =. @. 


Journal of the First Earl of Bellomont. — This 


| nobleman, whilst Governor of New York and 


Massachusetts, kept a journal in which he re- 
corded any information he received, and whatever 
matter of interest transpired in the course of his 
administration. As that MS. may be in the pos- 
session of some of the Coote family, this Note is 


| made in the hope that attention may be directed 


Dr. Maginn in the subsequent editions of Rook- | 
wood, and that Mr. Ainsworth should have in- 


to the subject, and the journal published if ex- 
tant. E. Lb. O'CALLAGHAN. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Capt. Cobb and Lieut.-Col. Fearon.—I am in 
want of any information with regard to Captain 
Henry Cobb, who was Captain of the “Kent” 
East Indiaman when she was destroyed by fire on 
March 1, 1825, and also with regard to Lieut.- 
Col. Fearon, C. B., who was then in command of 
a portion of the 31st foot, on their outward pas- 
sage, both of whom so signally distinguished 
themselves by their remarkable courage and pre- 
sence of mind on that occasion. K. 8. C. 


Ballad on Sir John Eland, of Eland, co. York. 
—Can any of your correspondents give me any 
information as to the family of Sir Hugh Quamby, 
of Quamby, co. York, and his son, John de Lock- 
wood, ef Lockwood, Esq., and — Lacy, who 
figure in the above ballad, temp. Edw. IIT. 

Being engaged in collecting the “ Ballads and 
Songs of Yorkshire,” with the intention of pub- 
lishing a volume under that title, any inedited 
manuscript, &c., relating in any way to the work, 
will be thankfully received. C. J. D. Increpew. 


Beer and its Strength. —I cannot satisfactorily 
dispose of what was the strength of the strong 
ale or beer drunk in England during the first ten 
or twenty years of the last century. Are there 
any data for comparing its strength with that of 
wine, brandy, or other intoxicating liquors? or 


r* See “N. & Q.” 1" S, viii. 326.1 
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means of guessing at this from the quantity al- 
lowed as a ratio to servants or workmen, or from 
the allusions in dramatic and other writers to its 
potency? These questions are put on the suppo- 
sition that it is vain to ask for any standard, or 
recipe, or formula (like that for laudanum in a 
pharmacopeia) as recognised by brewers to be 
binding upon them. Such a recipe, though not 
absolutely authoritative, would outweigh infer- 
ential evidence ; but as it is not likely to exist, 
your readers of all classes may find room for their 
learning in contributing to answer the query pro- 
posed. Ursa Masor, 


Thomason's “* Memories.” —In a recently pub- 
lished little poem, by Mr. G. T. Thomason, en- 
titled Memories (which, by the way, combines 
much of the rustic simplicity of Bloomfield with 
the finished elegiac diction of Gray) occurs the 
following stanza in reference to a practice con- 
nected with sheep-shearing feasts : — 

“ Soon as the skies reflect the day’s last beam, 

And stars illuminate the worlds above, 
Young maidens throw bright flow’rs into the stream, 
Propitiate offerings to the god of Love.” 

To what provincial custom does the poet al- 

lude ? B. 


Innismurray, anciently Innismuiredhy, is an 
island in the Western Ocean, about five miles 
west from the most northern part of the county 


of Sligo, and about six miles west (a little south) | 


of Donegal Bay. 

This island is said to be occupied by persons 
all related to each other, and all of one name, in 
1830 about eighty-seven in number, who submit 
their disputes to the oldest man, who is the head 
always according to age. 

It belongs to Lord Palmerston, and no English 
or Irish landlord besides can boast of such a 
primitive possession and tenantry. 

Here are three places of burial; one for 
drowned persons and unbaptized children, a se- 
cond for males, the third for females. 

Can any of your readers help me to any early 
ecclesiastical account of this place ? J. W. 


Winkley Family.— A tradition exists in the 
Lincolnshire branch of this family to the effect, 
that an ancestor, who narrowly escaped with his 


life, fled from Lancashire during some civil or re- | 


ligious commotion, and took refuge in Lincoln- 
shire. The family have been traced as residing 
in Lincolnshire as far back as the year 1541, viz. 
at Irby-in-the-Marsh. In 1577 they were at 
Frieston and \Whaplode, and after that they ap- 
pear to have been scattered over several parishes 
in the Wapentake of Elloe. The Winkleys of 
Lancashire derived their name from an estate or 
hamlet still so called in the township of Aighton 
in the parish of Mitton, which the elder branch 
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possessed from the time of Edw. I. till within 
about 200 years ago. 

A desire exists to trace the connexion between 
the two? families by something more than mere 
tradition, and therefore should any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” be in a position to afford any infor- 
mation which might tend to further this object, 
they will perhaps kindly supply it. 

It has been suggested that the occasion of this 
younger branch of the family’s removal into Lin- 
colnshire might have been the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and perhaps some of your readers might 
be able to state whether any members of other 
families in Lancashire or the northern counties 
were dispersed and settled in Lincolnshire at that 
period. WwW 


Dr. Doune’s Seal.—In my annotated copy of 
The Life of George Herbert, I have made this 
note on p. 33., last line, “was by the Doctor 
[Donne] given to him”: 

“One of these seals, traditionally the very one given 
to George Herbert, was existing in 1807, when a repre- 
sentation of it was engraved in the Gentleman’s Mugazine 
for April, 1807, p.313., which was repeated in the volume 
for 1835,” Dec. p. 623. 

Who is the fortunate possessor of this seal at 
the present time ? * B. B. 


The Skeletons at Cuma with Wax Heads. — 
One of our modern archexological publications 
seems still inclined to think these were bodies of 
| martyrs, and to doubt whether the assertion 
(Archeologia, vol. xxxvii. 323.) that chemical ana- 
lysis proved the substance to be ink which was 
supposed to be blood, be correct. Would Mr. 
Asuriret kindly refer to his authority for this 
statement, and, if be can, give the analysis of the 
| chemists. M. N.S. 


_ 


Anne Pole. — Can any of your correspondents 
give me any information respecting Anne Pole, 
youngest daughter of Sir Geffrey Pole, and niece 
of Cardinal Pole, who was the second wife of 
Thomas Hildersham of Stretchworth, Cambridge- 
shire, and mother of Arthur Hildersham, vicar of 

| Ashby-de-la-Zouche, a well-known nonconformist 
minister, whose life is in Clarke’s Martyrology ? 
The date of her birth, death, first and second (?) 
marriage, or births of her other (?) children, and 
place of burial are required. Avex. J. Exuis. 


Ruhnken's “ Dictata.* —I happened lately to 
discover a MS. of Ruhnken’s Dictata in Teren- 
tium. It is a beautifully written quarto, and 
contains matter not to be found in L. Schoper’s 
edition of the Dictata (Bonn, 1825), as you will 


& The seal given to Izaak Walton is in the possession 
of H. A. Mereweather, Esq., Q. C., of Bowden Hill: 
another was in the possession of the late Dr. Bliss of 
Oxford.—Eb. } 
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see by comparing the enclosed photographic copy 
of p. 177. with the printed Dictata to Eunuchus, 
Act III. Se. 3. vers. 3—10. 

I am inclined to think that my MS. is not a 
copy taken down from dictation ; it is far too well 
and carefully written for that. It may be Rubn- 
ken’s own copy, written by himself or copied for 
him by an amanuensis. If you have any means of 
comparing the specimen I enclose with any auto- 
graph of Ruhnken to be found in the British 
Museum, it would be of great interest to me and 
to any future editor of the Dictata, to know if the 
MS. is from Ruhnken’s own hand. W. Inre. 

Carlton Terrace, Liverpool. 


[No autograph of Ruhnken’s is to be found in the 
British Museum.—Eb. ] 


Supernaturals at the Battles of Clavijo and 


Prague. — A reference to the best account of the 
support given to the Spaniards by St. James at 
the battle of Clavijo, and to any account of the 
phantoms which encouraged the Imperialists at, 
and the night before, the battle of Prague, will 
oblige T. E. 


The Termination Hayne.—In the neighbour- 
hood of Sidmouth, Devon, is an ancient earth- 
work called Blackberry Castle. Close around it 
are names of places ending in “ hayne,” as 
“ Wickshayne,” “ Hornshayne,” ‘ Bonehayne,” 
“Blamphayne.” Perhaps there are a dozen such. 
I am not aware that the termination is so common 
elsewhere. Query its derivation, and if at all in- 
dicative of the former possessors of the camp. 

N. S. Herexen. 

Tamberlin. —I have in my possession an old 
Bible, date 1660, on the first leaf of which is 
written this name. 
“N. & Q.” kindly give any particulars of this 
family, believed to be of Dorset or Somerset? C. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Lady Rous.—Who was a Lady Rous, living at 
Warwick in 1646, a friend or relation of Lord- 
Keeper Coventry's family ? W. C. 

[ The lady above referred to was Jane, daughter of Sir 
John Ferrers, of Tamworth Castle, Warwickshire, Bart., 
and first wife of Sir Thomas Rous, of Rouse-Lench, W orces- 
tershire, who was created a Bart. by Charles L, 23 July, 
1641. She died in 1656. 
Lond. 1804, vol. iv. 220.] 


Sing si diderum.—At York, an angry mother 
will tell her offending child that she will make it 
“ sing si diderum.” I could never understand 


what was particularly meant by this threat, but 
imagined it might originally have borne an allu- 
sion to some old penitential psalm or confession 


Can any of the readers of 


| kept close to a legal sense. 


| into one; and “si dederim,’ 


commencing with the words “ Si dederim.” That 
the expression is very ancient is certain. I have 
lately met with it, in a slightly varied form, in 
the poem “ On the Evil Times of Edward IIL,” 
contained in The Political Songs of England from 
the Reign of John to that of Edward II., pub- 
lished by the Camden Society in 1839. The fol- 
lowing is the verse containing the words : — 


“ Voiz of clerk is sielde i-herd at the court of Rome; 
Ne were he nevere swich a clerk, silverles if he come, 
Thouh he were the wiseste that evere was i-born, 

i-souht, 
Or he shal sing si dedero, or al geineth him noht.” 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give me in- 
formation respecting the origin or significancy of 
“ Sing si dedero ?” Ozmonp. 


[We are quite inclined to agree that si dederim, or 

si dedero, may have been the initial words of some longer 
composition. Is it not possible that they were the com- 
mencement of a legal form? Dedi is a word of some im- 
portance in legal documents, as it amounts in law to a 
warranty. Then if it be said in a deed or conveyance 
that A. B. hath given so and so to C. D., it is a warranty 
to C. D. and his heirs (Jacob, Cowel). And again, 
Janus Gulielmus, in attempting to explain an obscure 
passage in Cicero’s Orations, says that covenants occa- 
sionally commenced with the word si. It is possible, 
then, that si dedero may have been known in ancient 
days as the initial phrase of a legal contract,—a point on 
which our friends learned in the law will perhaps give 
us farther light. The words of J. Gulielmus are, “ Allusit 
ad sponsinum et stipulationum formulas, quas certis 
verbis concipiebant, et fere ordiebantur a si, SIVE, NI, 
NIVE.” (Plantinarum Questionum Commentarius, 1583, 
p- 44.) 
We take this stipulating or binding force of si dedero 
to be the true explanation of the last line of the passage 
so appositely cited by our correspondent from an old 
poem. At Rome, be the clerk never so learned, either he 
must say “I will give so much” (si dedero), or all his 
learning profits him nothing. 

With regard to the threat which angry mothers ad- 
dress in Yorkshire to a naughty child, “ I'll make you 
sing si diderum,” we apprehend that their great-great- 
grandmothers did not use it exactly in the same form, but 
Trey said, interposing a 
comma, “I'll make you sing, si dederim ” :—that is, “ Si 
dederim ”— if I give it you, oh! wont 1? (“ Dedit illi 
dolorem,” says Cicero),—“ I'll make you sing.” But in 
process of time the two parts of the sentence were run 
’ no longer significant of the 
threatened castigation, came at length to stand for the 
outcry which that castigation would not fail to elicit, — 
“T’ll make you sing si diderum.”] 


Sir John Danvers. — Any information about 


| Sir John Danvers, brother (?) of Henry Danvers, 


Vide Betham’s Baronetage, Ato. | 


Earl of Danby, living in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, would be acceptable. W. C. 


{Sir John Danvers, of Danvers House, Chelsea, the 
brother and heir of Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, was 
a gentleman of the Privy-Chamber to Charles I. After 
the death of Lady Danvers (George Herbert’s mother) he 
was deeply plunged in debt; and on the breaking out of 
the Rebellion identified himself with the rebels, and was 
discarded by his sovereign and his own family. At the 
trial of Charles I. he sat as a judge, and affixed his sig- 
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nature to the death-warrant of the King. He died in 
1659, the year before the Restoration. Clarendon’s Hist. 


of the Rebellion, iv. 536., ed. 1849. Faulkner's Chelsea, | 
. 172.; ii, 143., ed. 1829; and “N, & Q:” 2"4 §, ii. 449.; | 
iii, 495. 


Song. —In days of yore my father sung some | 
' 


lines. Where can I find the song — 
“The ploughman whistles o’er the furrow, 
rhe hedger joins the vacant strain, 


The woodman sings the woodland thorough 
. mherd’s nine delichtes the niain.” 

rhe shepherd’s pipe delights the plain. 
SENEX. 
This beautiful ballad is by Charles Dibdin the elder, 
or, as we may style him, the Dibdin. His name is chiefly 
retained in our memories by his inimitable Nautical Bal- 
lads; but Dibdin deserves more than that, he was a 


universal lyrist and melodist; in every scene of nature 
he poured out his melodies with the spontaneous 
of the minstrels of the wood. We must 
though the words and music are so closely united as to 
be almost incapable of separation : — 


quot 


Home. 
“The ploughman whistles o’er the furrow, 
rhe hedger joins the vacant strain, 
rhe woodman sings the woodland thorough, 
rhe shepherd's pipe delights the plain: 
Where’er the anxious eye can roam, 


“Tue Lanourrr’s WELcomt 


Or ear receive the jocund pleasure, 
Myriads of beings thronging flock, 
Of Nature’s song to join the measure ; 


rill, to keep time, the village clock 
Sounds sweet the lab’rer’s welcome home. 


“ The hearth swept clean, his partner smiling, 
Upon the shining table smokes 
The frugal meal: while, time beguiling, 
rhe ale the harmless jest pr 
Ye inmates of the lofty dome, 
Admire his lot—his children playing, 
lo share his smiles around him flock ; 
And faithful Tray, since morn, that straying, 
Trudg’d with him, till the village clock 
Proclaim’d the lab’rer’s welcome home. 


} 
VOKCS : 


“ The cheering fagot burnt to embers, 
While lares round their vigils keep, 
That Pow’r that poor and rich remembers, 
Each thanks, and then retires to sleep: 
And now the lark climbs heav’n’s high dome, 
Fresh from repose, toil’s kind reliever ; 
And furnish’d with his daily stock,— 
His dog, his staff, his keg, his beay 
He travels, till the village clock 
Sounds sweet the lab’rer’s welcome home.” } 


°— 


Blewman. — What is the origin of the word 


W. C, 

[ Blue, says Pliny, was the colour in which the Gauls 
cloathed their slaves, and, for many blue 
were the liveries of servants and apprentices. Hence the 
proverb in Ray, “ He’s in his better blue clothes,” 
he thinks himself wondrous fine. Nares says, that “a 
blue coat, with a silver badge on the arms, was uni- 
formly the livery of servants.” In fact it was the ordi- 
nary livery of javelin and serving-men in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 


blewman, attendants on a sheriff? 


ages, coats 


7.@. 


“A velvet justice, with a long 

Great train of blue-coats, twelve or fourteen strong.” 
Donne’s Satires. 
A blue-coat is also the dress of a beadle. 


Doll Tear- 





richness | 
it, al- | 
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sheet, in the Second Part of Henry IV., calls the beadle 
| “ Blue-coat rogue;” and in Nabbes’ Mierocosmus, 1637, 
it is said, “ The whips of furies are not half so terrible as 


a blue-coat.”] 


Lady Capel.— Who was a Lady Capel, living 
at Oxted in January, 1646, and an aunt of Lord- 
Keeper Coventry's children? She also lived at 
Stubbers (?) in Essex. V.C. 
wall of 
Capell, 


surrey, 


[Under an achievement fixed to the south 
| Oxted Church is an inscription to Dorothy Lady 
wife first to Sir Thomas Hoskins, of Oxted in 
knight; afterwards the wife of Sir Henry Capell, of Ilad- 
ham, in the county of Hertford, knight, died the 25rd 
December, 1651, being of the age of sixty-six years and 
six months.—Manning and Bray’s Surrey, ii. 390. | 





Replies. 
“ MOLLY MOG.” 
(2™ S. viii. 84. 129. 145.) 

The design of “ N. & Q.” being to assist, not t 
supersede the literary researches of its readers, it 
presupposes that the querist has first consulted 
the ordinary works of reference on any particular 
subject, before recourse is had to its pages for 
farther assistance. It is gratifying to find that 
your correspondents, M. M. and M. M. 2.,, have 
duly observed this distinctive characteristic of 
your periodical, as their incidental notices of 
works likely to afford information respecting the 
authorship of “ pretty Molly Mog” fully attest. 

The publication of this popular song preceded 
that of the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver by two 
months. It was first printed in Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, No. 70., August 27, 1726, and prefaced 
with the following editorial note : — 


“Tn our last we presented our readers with a short 
poem upon Molly Mog: as few have seen that which oc- 
casioned it, it having never been printed, we shall give it 

| the public now, which will make the other better under- 
stood. We shall only observe, it was writ by two or 
| three men of wit (who have diverted the publick both in 
prose and verse) upon the occasion of their lying at a 
certain inn at Ockingham, where the daughter of the 
| house was remarkably pretty, and whose name is MoLiy 
Moa.” 

In April of this year, 1726, Swift paid a visit to 
England, and had brought with him the manu- 
script of Gulliver's Travels. For four months, 
that is, from April to August, he resided with 
Pope at Twickenham, where he was occasionally 
favoured with the society of Gay, Arbuthnot, and 
Bolingbroke. Pope had quitted Binfield ten years ; 
and we can only account for the convivial meet- 
ing at the Rose Inn at Oakingham, by supposing 
that, in company with Swift and Gay, Pope paid 
a flying visit to the scenes of his youthful days. 
Mist assures us that the song “was writ by two 
or three men of wit;” and this accounts for its 
| having been severally attributed to Pope, Swift, 
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and Gay, and included in their Miscellanies pub- 
lished in the following year, 1727. 

That the three poets were residing together at 
this time is evident from Lord Bolingbroke’s let- 
ter, dated July 23, 1726, addressed “ To the three 
Yahoos of Twickenham, Jonathan, Alexander, 
John, most excellent Triumvirs of Parnassus.” 
During this interval, it is believed, that many ce- 
lebrated pieces, well known to the present times, 
were either planned or written, and submitted 
there to the mutual correction of the parties 
(Roscoe’s Pope, i. 293.). From a passage in one 
of Cowper's letters, we incidentally get a glimpse of 
the employment of Mr. Mist's “two or three men 
of wit” in the Twickenham villa, and can almost 
fancy we see them engaged in decking “ Pretty 
Molly” for public admiration. Cowper, writing 
to the Rev. Wm. Unwin, Aug. 4, 1783, says, 
“What can be prettier than Gay’s ballad, or 
rather Swift's, Arbuthnot’s, Pope’s, and Gay’s in 
the What do ye call it—‘’Twas when the seas 
were roaring?’ Ihave been well informed that 
they all contributed, and that the most celebrated 
association of clever fellows this country ever 
saw did not think it beneath them to unite their 
strength and abilities in the composition of a song. 
The success, however, answered to their wishes, 
and our puny days will never produce such an- 
other.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1755, 
(p. 278.) occurs the following notice of this 


song: 


“ Mr. Urpax.—I suppose few of your readers need be 
informed that the original song of Molly Mog was written 
by Pope about his seventeenth year, when the fair land- 
lady of the Rose was the reigning toast for some miles 
round Oakingham. There is at present in London an- 
other Molly Mog, now nineteen, who has all the charms 
of her predecessor. With this beauty a certain son of th« 
Muses is fallen desperately in love; and if the following 
translation of Mr. Pope’s song into French finds a plac 
in your next Magazine, it will gratify many of your 
readers, and amongst the rest, — A. A. A.” 

Then follows the song in French. Pope's seven- 
teenth year, however, would take us back to 1705, 
when Gay was figuring behind a linendraper’s 
counter, and Swift only known to Pope as the 
suspected author of the Tale of a Tub. It was 
not till after the publication of Windsor Forest, 
in 1713, that Swift and Pope became personal 
friends. Besides, as “ pretty Molly” died in 1766, 
in her sixty-seventh year, she would, in 1705, only 
have been a bonnie lass in her sixth year, rather 
too tender “a bit for the Vicar,” or anyone else. 

The traditionary notices of the song, as stated 
by Lysons, seem to favour the conjecture that it 
was written in 1726. The enamoured swain al- 
luded to in it, is said to have been Edward Stan- 
den, Esq., of Arborfield, Berks, a young gentleman 
of 600/. per annum, who died of apoplexy, Sept. 
26, 1730. The allusion to the Vicar in the last 
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verse js not apparent; but it may be mentioned 
as a singular coincidence, that the Rev. Benjamin 
Moody, who had been nearly fifty years minister 
of Oakingham, died on August 22, 1726, five days 
before the publication of the song in Mist's Journal. 

As a literary curiosity it may be as well to 
quote the song as it flowed fresh from the pens of 
this trio of wits. The words Jtalicised were al- 
tered in the version printed in Pope and Swift's 
Miscellanies, 1727, which also contains two addi- 
tional verses. 

“ MOLLY 


1 


MOG, 


“ Says my Uncle, I pray you disco 
What has been the cause of your woes, 
That you pine and you whine like a lover? 
I’ve seen Molly Mog of the Rose. 


“Oh Nephew! your grief is but folly, 
In town you may find better prog; 
Half a crown there will get you a Molly 
A Molly much better than Mog. - ~ 


“ The school boys delight in a play-day, 
The schoolmaster’s joy is to flog; 
Fop is the delight of a lady,* 
But mine is in sweet M ly Mog. 
1. 
“* Will a Wisp leads the traveller a gadding, 
rhro’ ditch, and thro’ quagmire and bog ; 
No light can e’er set me a padding, 
But the eyes of my sweet Molly Mog. 


on 


“ For guineas in other men’s breeches 
Your gamesters will palm and will cog; 
But I envy them none of their riches, 
So I palm my sweet Molly M 
6. 
“ The hart that’s half wounded, is ranging, 
It here and there leaps like a frog; 
But my heart can never be changing, 
It’s so fix’d on my sweet Molly Mog. 


+ 
eee 





tis recited, 


log ; 
ac : 


“ IT know that by Wits 

rhat women at best 
But I’m not so easily frighted 

From loving my sweet Molly Mog. 


ire 


5. 


“ A letter, when I am inditing, 
Comes Cupid and gives me a 
And I fill all my paper with writing, 
Of nothing but sweet Molly Mog. 


og, 


* The corrected version is better: — 
“The milk-maid’s delight is in May 
But mine is on sweet Mol!y Mog. 


lav, 
+ This line is thus altered : 
“ The heart, when half wounded, is changing,” 
so that the original pun in this verse is lost. 
t This is the third verse in the Miscellanies. 





9 


I feel I’m in love to distraction, 
My senses are lost in a fog; 





And in nothing can find satisfaction, 
But in thoughts of my sweet Molly Mog. 
10. 
would not give up the three graces, 


wish I were hang’d like a dog, 
An ud at court all the drawing-room faces, 
a glance af my sweet “Molly Mog. 
11. 
es want nature and spirit, 
ut out of a log, 
d Pallas’s merit 


iy Mog 


r those fa 
And seem as « 
ino, Venus, an 
nite in my sweet M 
12. 
* Were Virgil alive with his Phillis, 
And writing another Eclogue, 
» his Phillis and fair Amaryllis, 
He d give for my sweet Molly Mog. 
13. 
‘ When Molly comes up with the liquor,* 
Then Jealousy sets me a gog. 
To be gure she’s a bit for the Vicar, 
And so I shall lose Molly Mog.” 

In the same day's paper, Mr. Mist informs his 
readers, that “one of our correspondents sends, 
by way of advice, the following lines to the gen- 
tlemen that are so enamoured with pretty Molly 
Mog : 

“*When to woman you make your address, 

Remember the old Decalogue ; 
And take heed that you never transgress 
With that beautiful toast Molly Mog.’ 

The song became exceedingly popular, so that 
Mr. Mist found himself overwhelmed with paro- 
dies and imitations, which elicited the following 
editorial warning in his paper of Sept. 10, 1726: — 

“ As the praise of the celebrated Molly Mog has set all 
the wits in town at Crambo, we shall present the pub- 
lick with a few more stanzas upon this ‘ fair Maid of the 
Inn,’ after which we shall have done with her, lest the 
town should think she grows stale upon their hands, 

“Mr. Misr. — Your poetry upon sweet Molly Mog has 
inspired all the town and country rhymers, yet to my 
great wonder, have they omitted one rhyme so obvious, 
that I think no real admirer of that charming girl could 
have overlooked it, since to see her, and not to toast her 
is impossible : — 

“ Boy, bring us the best in your cellar: 
Sir, that is a glass of old Nog; 
Then fill me a bumper; and tell her, 
Here’s a health to sweet Molly Mog.” 


“Sin. — I believe the wits have not thought of these 
two stanzas and rhymes (which I much wonder at, they 
being so plain to be thought on), therefore recommend 
them to your Journal, if you think them worth your while 
to insert: 

“W ho follows all women of pleasure 
In love, has a taste like a hog ; 
For no girl can give better measure 
Of joys, than my sweet Molly Mog. 


* The corrected version reads : — 
she smiles on each cuest, like her liquor.” 


“When 
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* Those who toast all the family Royal 
In bumpers of Hogan and Nog, 

Can’t have hearts more true, nor more loyal, 
Than mine is for sweet Molly Mog.” 


[ These two stanzas were added to the song in Pope and 
Swift's Miscellanies, 1727, as the eighth and thirteenth. | 


“Sin.— Since by publishing Molly Mog you've set the 
whole town to Crambo, I presume you'll not take amiss 
the following lines, remembering in excuse of the sense, 
what Hudibras somewhere says, 

“¢ And they who wrote in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other's sake ; 
For, one for sense, and one for rhy me, 
] think’s sufficient at one time.’ 
“ Sir, your admirer and humble _—— 
Cc 


“ Honest Nat, I prithee review 

The poetical decalogue 
Between an Uncle and Nephew 

On the charms of sweet Molly Mog. 

“Jt was strange when they pump’d for rhyme, 

They should miss in their long catalogue 

a word whose sounding would chime 

With the name of sweet Molly Mog. 


Of 


“] suppose the authors will stare ; 

jut the word I mean is a hog, 

rhe flesh of which, I dare swear, 
Has oft fed your fair Molly Mog.” 


“Mr. Misr. —If the following lines may gain admit- 
tance in your next journal, you will highly oblige some 
of your constant readers, and particularly your humble 
servant, T. H. 

“¢The lovely fair Phillis I prize, 
I'll be bound to be stuck like a hog, 
Has charms in her wendrous eyes 
That are wanting in fam’d Molly Mog. 
“*Then Phillis my toast shall be still, 
In a glass of the best Norwich Nog; 
For whatever befal me, I will 
Prefer Phillis before Molly Mog.’ ” 

Molly Mog was printed as Swift's in the edition 
of his Works edited by ‘Thomas Sheridan and 
John Nichols, 1801, vol. xvi. p. 438.; but omitted 
in Faulkner's edition, 1735, and Sir Walter 
Scott’s, 1824. It is not to be found in any edi- 
tion of Gay's Works anterior to the year 1773; 
nor can I discover any allusion to him as its author 
before its appearance in his collected Works, pub- 
lished by John Bell, near Exeter Change, in the 
Strand, 1773. On the publication of this edition, 
a writer in The Monthly Review (xlix. 337.), find- 
ing it contained several poems attributed to Gay 
which had never before appeared in his Works, 
cavilled at the bookseller for having reprinted 
these fugitive anonymous pieces. The maledic- 
tion invoked on the hapless publisher may be 
quoted as a warning to others : — 

“The industry of the bookseller, his great love and 
affection for whatever was the production of men of ge- 


| Nius, must plead his excuse, while he ransacks, if not 


their very urns, at least the dormitories of their departed 
offspring, and out of the purest and most disinterested 
zeal, drags into day-light what they would have wished 
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to be buried in endless oblivion. 
booksellers be for ever danced upon by printers’ devils! 
and may the rage of ten thousand hungry authors de- 
scend upon their heads! May their kitchens be eternally 
pestered with Scotch translators, and fifty female authors 


” 


pour their novels in their ears! 


May the worthy Aldine publishers escape this 
terrible visitation ! 
The history of Bell's edition is soon told. 


found in his collected Works, and wishing to help 
a necessitous relative named John Bailey, de- 
sired him to offer them to Mr. Bell, and turn 
them to the best account he could. Bell pur- 
chased them, and handed them over to the editor 
of his edition, who, not content with the additional 
pieces furnished by Isaac Reed, appears to have 
ransacked the Miscellanies and various Collections 
for others supposed to have been written by Gay. 
Among the doubtful pieces inserted in this edition 
may be mentioned the following: 1. An Elegiac 
Epistle to a Friend. 2. A Ballad on Ale. 3. 
Gondibert. 4. The Story of Cephisa. 5. The 
Man-Mountain’s Answer to the Lilliputian Verses. 
It is not proved to certainty that the poem en- 
titled Wine is by Gay, although it is attributed to 
him by Aaron Hill ( Works, edit. 1754, i. 325.), 
who says that it was printed in 1710. It ap- 
peared, as stated by G. T. Q. (anté, p. 145.), 
two years earlier: “London: Printed for William 
Keble, at the Black-Spread Eagle in Westminster 
Hall, mpccvin.” [22 May] fol. 8 leaves, and is ad- 
vertised in The Daily Courant of that date. All 
these doubtful pieces, as well as Molly Mog, are 
omitted in the trade edition of Gay's Poems, 2 
vols. 12mo. 1775; but Bell's edition appears to 
have been made the text for all the subsequent 
editions of the poet's works. J. YEOwWELL, 





Your correspondent M. M. (2.) asks, who was 
the writer of “ Molly Mog” ? when was it first 
published ? and observes that it was not pub- 
lished in Faulkner's edition of Swift's Works, 
“which the Dean, it is believed, superintended.” 
Neither M. M. (2.), or the other correspondents 
who have discussed the subject in your pages, 
appear to be aware that there is the best possible 
evidence that the ballad was not written by Swift, 
and that the editors who afterwards attributed it to 
Gay were right. Swift, in his jeu d'esprit on Dr. 
Sheridan, called the History of the Second Solomon, 
says : 


“Solomon had published a humorous ballad called 
* Balyspellin,’” &c. “The ballad was in ‘ the manner of 
Mr, Gay’s on Molly Mog.’” 

This was written in 1729, three years after 
“ Molly Mog” was first published. ‘The ballad 
attracted more attention perhaps than any other 
piece in the Miscellanies of Pope and Swift, 1727, 


In | 


1773, Isaac Reed having several pieces by Gay not | 
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come a fashionable amusement to write imitations 
of its: peculiar bouts rimés. Arbuthnot writes to 
Swift, 8th Nov. 1726, that Lady Harvey was “ in 
a little sort of a miff about a ballad that was wrote 
x.” It is im- 
possible with all this to suppose that Swift could 
be mistaken as to its authorship. 

Some of your correspondents seem to think 
that the poem must have been written before 
1715, when Pope left Binfield; but Molly must 
have been very young then. Pope certainly kept 
up relations with the Doncastles at Binfield long 
after he left there, and would probably visit them 


| on some of his frequent journeys into the West of 


England, which he generally made in company 
with friends. It might have been on one of these 
journeys that he stayed at the “ Rose” in Oak- 
ingham with Gay, and hence the ballad. At all 
events, we have no evidence of its existence till 
1726, when it suddenly appeared, and had what 
we should now call “a great run.” Gay collected 
and published his poems in two volumes quarto, 
in the summer of 1720; but “ Molly Mog” is not 
there. He never, [ think, published another col- 
lection — certainly not after 1726. Hence no 
doubt the honour due to the author of ‘ Molly 
Mog” has gone a-begging to this day. 

r . _ W. Moy Tuomas. 





There is another obituary record besides that 
quoted in M. M.'s Note which strengthens the 
inference that the statements of Lysons and the 
Quarterly Review are incorrect. It appeared in 
The London Daily Post of Thursday, October 21st, 
1736, and is as follows : — 

“ A few days since died at Oakingham in Berks, Mr. 
Mogg, who kept the Rose Inn there several Years with 


great Reputation; he was Father of Molly Mogg, on 


| whom the famous Song was made. 


—indeed, before its appearance there, it had be- | 
' 


> 


W. H. Husk. 


I. JOHN VY. 7. 
(2™4 S. viii. 87.) 


The Vatican MS. mentioned in the British 
Quarterly Review for October, 1858, is the cele- 
brated one which contests with that at Cambridge 
the palm of antiquity and authority for the Greek 
text of the Old and New Testaments. The latter 
is referred to by the letter A, and the term Alex- 
andrine, by Griesbach and other critics. The 
former is referred to by the letter B, or Vatican, 
1209. *Amelotte asserted that it contained 1 
John v. 7., but falsely. (Michaelis, 1. viii. s. 6. 
p- 343., Marsh.) 

The following are the only known Greek MSS. 
which contain this verse. I. That which is num- 
bered 180., and termed Montfortianus and Dub- 
linensis; probably the same as that which Erasmus 
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entitled Britannic us, noted 61. in the first part of 
Wetstein’s New Testament, in the second 40., and 
in the third 34. It contains the whole of the 
New Testament, but is written in a modern hand, 
and is probably of the sixteenth century. The 
leaves are of thick glazed paper, which Yeard 
mistook for vellum. It is preserved in the library 
of Trinity College in Dublin, marked G97. A 
facsimile is given of the verse from this MS. by 
Bruns (Eic hhorn's Repertorium, iii. 260.), and by 
Bishop Burgess, I think. It is justly objected to 
this res ading that it is ungrammatical, the articles 
before the words rarhp, Adyos and mvedua &yov being 
omitted, and the words év 7 yf being used instead 
of én) ris yas, and that it omits the words «al of 
(an these three are one). IIT. 
No. 195., en- 


- , .«# , 
Tpes €is TO €y ciow 


The MS. of the New Testament, 


titled Ravii or Berolinensis (No. 110. in Wet- 
stein) : — 

“ The very learned and sagacious La Croze,” says Mi- 
chaelis (11. viii. s. 6. p. 294.), “who being librarian in 


Berlin, had this MS. frequently in his hands, and was 
able to examine the subject with the utmost precision, 
maintains that it is the work of an impostor, written long 
after the invention of printing, even so late as the seven- 
teenth century, and copied from the Complutensian Bible. 
Even the errors of the pre ss are copied in this MS.” 

III. A MS. of the First Epistle of John, No. 131., 
entitled Guelpherbytanus D. (Michaelis, m. viii. 
s. 6. p. 263.). Under the Greek text is written, 
1. the translation of Castalio; 2. the Latin trans- 
lation of the Syriac text; 3. the Vulgate; 4. the 
translations of Erasmus, Vatablus, and Beza. It 
was written in the seventeenth century, and, in 
the opinion of Michaelis, is entitled neither to a 
collation nor a description. IV. The Codex Otto- 
bonianus, No. 298. in the Vatican library, which 
was first collated by Dr. Scholz for his new edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament. This MS. is of the 
fifteenth century, and has been altered, according 
to Scholz, in many places, to make it harmonise 
with the Latin Vulgate. Cardinal Wiseman sup- 
plied Horne with a ‘facsimile for the last edition 
of his Introduction (Wright's Appendix to Seiler’s 
Hermeneutics, p. 616.). Iwill only add that its 
existence in the Latin Vulgate dates probably 
from the end of the fifth century, and that Vigi- 
lius, Bishop of Thapsus in Africa, the supposed 
author of the (so called) Athanasian Creed, had a 
hand in its introduction either as a gloss or part 
of the text (Wright, p. 628.). T. J. Bucxton, 

Lichfield. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


C. J. Hare's Orthographical Peculiarities (2™ 
S. viii. 129.) —A correspondent, S. S. S., asks, 
“Did the late C. J. Hare, in any of his ‘publi- 
cations, give his reason for deviating from the 


usual mode of spelling words, e. g. preacht, usurpt, 
&e. 


| admits of a ready answer. 


firs ? 


I answer, Yes, in several places; but most fully, 
perhaps, in an article in the first volume of the 
(Cambridge) Philological Museum (1832), “ On 
English Orthography.” 

The general purport of Mr. Hare’s remarks is 
this: — That preacht, usurpt, and the like are 
really the English preterites of preach, usurp, &c., 
as appears by this, that we pronounce the werds 
so, even when written preached, usurped. That 
the cause of persons so writing them is an igno- 
rant propensity to make verbs uniform in appear- 
ance which are different in reality, and is a practice 
contrary to the authority of our best writers in 
former generations. The whole article is able and 
interesting. 

With regard to your correspondent’s other 
Query, “ Did Horsley ever say why he adopted 
the antique form of the preterite of to lead, to 
read, &c., viz. ledde, redde ?" 

i cannot at present turn to the passage, but the 
reason in the case of redde is obvious enough, viz. 
to distinguish the preterite from the present read. 
In the common spelling there is no possibility of 
knowing whether I read is present or past. We 
might, indeed, make the preterite I red, like I led; 
nor is it probable that any ambiguity would arise 
from red the adjective. Lord Byron in his letters 
used redde. 

Can any of your correspondents suggest a way 
of distinguishing, in pronunciation, the preterites 
of I ride and I row? or the vegetables furze and 
W. W. 
Conf. Amenities of I Literature (D'Israeli), vol. ii. 
p- 25., last edition : 

“That a language should be written as it is spoken has 
been considered desirable by the most intelligent scholars. 
Some have Jaudably persevered in writing the past tense 
red as a distinction from the present read, and anciently I 
have found it printed redde. Lord Byron has even re- 
tained the ancient mode in his Diary.” 

H. S. ¢ 


Torture (2* §. vi. 432.) — The Query, Was 
torture ever allowed by the laws of England ? 
Tt was never allowed 
by the Jaws of England, but it was inflicted in 


| England from the reign of Henry VI. to the 


included in one warrant. 


reign of Charles I, both inclusive, by virtue of 
what was then considered the royal prerogative, 
which at that period was also considered to be 
above the law. 

It was inflicted by order of the Privy Council, 
and as the books of the Privy Council commence 
in the reign of Henry VIII., no earlier torture 
warrants have been discovered. Mr. Jardine, the 
Recorder of Bath, and one of the magistrates of 
the Police Court at Bow Street, has in his ad- 
mirable work, A Reading on Torture, shown fifty- 
five instances of the infliction of torture. I say 
instances, because in one instance ten persons are 
The warrants bear the 
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signatures of Ministers of State, Lord Chancel- 
lors, Lord Keepers, Lord Chief Justices, and one 
Archbishop (Whitgift) ; and Lord Coke, who, in 
_ Third Institute, denounces torture as — 
by the laws of England, signed torture warrants 
as a Privy Counce illor unc ler the supp: aa prero- 
gative of the Crown. 

These warrants were directed in most instances 
to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, sometimes 
to the Recorder of London, and sometimes to 
Doctors of Civil Law. 

In Scotland torture was allowed by law until 
its abolition at the Union in the reign of Queen 
Anne; and the last torture warrant that I am 
aware of is signed with the sign manual of King 
William III., and is dated at Kensington Palace, 
and is for the torturing of Navill Pain. It is 
printed in a note in the State Trials, vol. x. p. 753. 

F. A. Carrineton. 

Ogbourne St. George. 

Blodius (2™ §. vii. 317.) —Blodius or Blodeus, 
for it is spelt both ways, is neither gules nor azure, 
but the tincture called sanguine. Du Cange de- 
rives it from the Anglo-Saxon dled, the root of 
our word blood, and gives several examples of its 


use in both methods of spelling. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 
Qualitied: Fausens (2 §. viii. 130.) — The 


word qualitied, though of rare occurrence, is not 
peculiar to Chapman, an example of its use being 
cited by Richardson from Hales, 1618: “ He was 
not so ill qualitied.” 

There seems little doubt that the learned editor 
of Chapman's J/iads, 1857, is quite correct in ex- 
plaining the now almost unknown word fausens as 
; kind of eel ; at least if we may accept the au- 
thority of dictionaries, in the absence of any 
example save Chapman’s. 

“ Anguilla .... An.” [ Anglice } “ Eele. Apud eosdem 
pregrandis fausen eele, minima grigge, media SC affling di- 
citur.” Junius, Nomenclator Octilinguis, 1619. 

“ Fausen .... der Meeraal” 
Hilpert. 

SPONGE . « 


eine Gattung grosser Aale” (a sort of 


large eels). Ebers. 
“Fausen. Ridero Pregrandis piscis & genere Anguil- 
larum.” Skinner. 


To this we may add that the Homeric word 
which Chapman renders fausens is éyxéAves (eels). 


(the sea-eel or conger). | 


Although the derivation of fausen from the | 
Latin falz, which is suggested by Skinner, may | 


at first sight appear unsatisfactory, there are 
reasons for viewing it with favour. Falr became 
in French and in old English fauchon, which is 
not very far from fausen. “And as Sauchon was a 


sort of sword (falchion), it should also be borne in 
mind that the names of other warlike implements 
were formerly applied to eels, &c., e.g. “Sand- 
eels or launces.” 

cium, 1713, p. 38.) 


(Ray, Synopsis Methodica Pis- 
The sword-fish, again, appears 
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in various languages, as schwerdtfisch, épée de mer, 
gladius, xiphias espadon, spada at Venice, and in 
Italy generally pesce spadv. And Willughby, as 
cited by the learned commentator on Chapman, 
“mentions an anguilliform fish found at Venice 
called a falz, a worthless kind of ee/.” So fausen 
may very possibly be only another form of the old 
English fauchon, from falx. Tuomas Boys. 


P.S. May we not a, under all the cir- 
cumstances, that the Greek %eAvus, an eel, is 
connected with &%yxos, a spear, javelin, arrow, or 
sword ? 


“ Then push about the flowing bowl” (2 S. viii. 
128.) —The song quoted by your Geelong corre- 
spondent is a vile version of one of Joanna Baillie’s 
spirited songs written for George Thomson's 
(Burns's Thomson) Collection of Irish Melodies. 

The air is very beautiful ; the symphonies and 
accompaniments were composed by Beethoven. I 
subjoin the correct words : — 

1. 
“ Come form * we round a cheerful ring, 
And broach the foaming ale 
And let the merry maiden sing, 
The beldame tell her tale. 
2. 
‘ And let the sightless harper sit 
rhe blazing faggot near; 
And let the jester vent his wit, 
The nurse her bantling cheer. 


a 


“ Who shakes the door with angry din, 
And would admitted be? 
No! Gossip Winter, snug within 
We have no room for thee. 
4. 
“ Go, scud it o’er Killarney’s lake, 
And shake the willows bare, 
Where water elves their pastime take, 
Thou'lt find thy comrades there. 


“ Will o’ the Wisp skips in the dell, 
The ow] hoots on the tree; 
They hold their nightly vigil well, 
And so the while will we. 
6. 
“Then strike we up the rousing g 
And pass the beaker round, 
Till every head right merrily 
Is moving to the sound.” 


lee 


J. N. 


Liverpool. 


St. Dominic (2° S. viii. 117. 135.) — Your cor- 
respondent may find the information which he 
seeks in a folio De Origine et Progressu Officit 
sancte Inquisitionis, ejusque Dignitate et Utilitate, 
by Paramus, or L. 4 Paramo (Madrid, 1598). 
Paramus, who is usually cited as an authority, 


* Altered to draw, to suit the music. 
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expresses himself without hesitation on the subject 
of S. Dominic, and the fact of his having held and 
exercised the office not only of a missionary, but of 
an inguisitor. The second chapter of the work 


and amongst the headings of this chapter are the 
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| 
treats expressly “ De primo Inquisitore Generali ;” | 
| 


following: “1. Beatus Dominicus primus Inqui- 
sitor Generalis fuit ;” and “5. Beatus Dominicus 
severe hereticos punit.” 

A question, indeed, is raised respecting the dute 
of S. 
nish writer, Doctor J. L. de Salcedo, believed to 
have been as early as the year 1200, but which L. 
i Paramo makes 1216. “ Ex his apparet sanctum 
Dominicum anno 1216 fuisse Inquisitorem crea- 
tum,” p. 95. (B. 1170, D. 1221.) 

A question has also been raised, whether the 
inquisition began with S. Dominic, or existed pre- 
viously. Of this difficulty the following appears 
to be the true solution. There was the “ delegata 
Inquisitio,” which, coming direct from the Pope, 
was also called “ Apostolica ;” and which, accord- 
ing to Paramus, 8. Dominic was the first to 
receive; but there were also “regulares Inqui- 
sitiones” which were of much older date, and 
belonged to the Bishops ex officio : “ Est enim hee 
potestas inquirendi Episcopali dignitati annexa,” 
p. 89. It was found, however, that the official or 
regular inquisition was by no means sufficiently 
brisk ; it therefore became necessary for the Pope 
to appoint his own delegates. “Tamen quibus- 
dam Episcopis negligentibus, tam salutiferum hoc 
officium exercere, quibusdam autem ob diversa 
alia negotia impeditis, Summi Pontifices matura 
deliberatione decreverunt viros doctos et Catho- 
licos eligi, qui tanquam Apostolice sedis delegati, 
hoc tam sanctum munus exercerent,” p. 89.—And 
of these delegates, S. Dominic was the first :— 
“Hoc autem officium delegate Inquisitionis primus 
Generalis Inquisitor Apostolica autoritate exercuit 
Beatus Pater Dominicus ordinis Predicatorum 
dignissimus institutor,” p. 95. Search all autho- 


ominic’s appointment, which another Spa- | 





(24 S. VIII. Ava. 27. °59, 








peared; but shall be able to find out in a few 


weeks’ time, when the library in which I have met 
with the above-mentioned work is re-arranged, 
when I will take an opportunity of giving my 
friend Curnpert Bepe the information he re- 
quires, P. J. W. 


Bacon on Conversation (2™ §. viii. 108.) —The 
word conversation has a very extended meaning as 
used by Bacon. He says: “ Thus have I con- 
cluded this portion of learning touching civil 
knowledge; and with civil knowledge have con- 
cluded human philosophy ; and with human phi- 


| losophy, philosophy in general” (De Augmentis, 


viii. c. 3.) This is written as a summary of the 
three chapters in the Eighth Book on Civil Know- 
ledge, or the Ethics of Statesmanship, divided into 
(ch. i.) the Doctrine of Conversation, (ch. ii.) the 
Doctrine of Negociation or Business, and (ch. iii.) 
the Doctrine of Government. Bacon was himself 
a great master of rhetoric; and there have been 
preserved to our times splendid examples and ad- 
mirable treatises of Greece and Rome in this art, 


' accessible to Bacon; and to which, I conceive, he 


rities, says Paramus; but you will find that S. | 


Dominic was the first. ‘“ Nullam tamen de Apos- 
tolico Inquisitore, nullam de sancto officio fieri 
mentionem ante S. Dominici tempus reperietur,” 
p. 96. Tuomas Boys. 


John Lord Cutts (2"¢ §. viii. 132.).—A large 
number of letters from this brave and distin- 
guished officer to the second Duke of Ormonde 
are preserved amongst the Ormonde Manuscripts 
in the Muniment Room of Kilkenny Castle. 

James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 

“ The Young Travellers, or a Visit to Oxford” 
(2™ S. viii. 130.)—I know a copy of this work in 
which there are many more plates than two, of 
well-known Oxford characters. I cannot say at | 
present whether the volume alluded to ever ap- 





referred when, on the survey of what arts and 
sciences had been well or ill treated, he pro- 
nounced that the doctrine of conversation had 
“been elegantly handled, and therefore he could 
not report it for deficient.” He must have had in 
his mind Demosthenes, Aristotle, and Cicero (vi. 
3.)*; and could not have excluded oratory from 
what he terms “ the ethics of statesmanship,” and 
as preliminary and ancillary to negociation and 
government. (Compare vi. c. 2.) 

The equivalent to conversation, in its usual 
modern sense, is in Bacon “ talk, discourse, speech 
of conversation,” and “speech of interlocution” 
( Essays, xxxii. Discourse.) T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield. 

Bibliographical Queries (2" §. viii. 128.) —An 
inquirer, J. C. G. L., wishes to know where he 
can find a list of the works of St. Bonaventure. 
The following account is given by Alban Butler 
in a note to his Life of that great saint, who so 
well merited the title of the “ Seraphic Doctor,” 
and whom even Luther styled “ prestantissimus 
vir.” His works fill eight volumes in folio. The 
first two contain his Commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures ; the third, his sermons and panegyrics ; 
the fourth and fifth, his comments on the Master 
of the Sentences; and the last three his lesser 
treatises, of which some are doctrinal, others re- 
gard the duties of a religious state, others general 
subjects of piety, especially the mysteries of 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin. Some of his trea- 
tises are the following: Pharetra, a collection of 
devout sentiments from the Holy Fathers; an 








* He names Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and 
Plato, as having adorned philosophy with elocution ( De 


| Aug. i.). 
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Office of the Passion of Christ, compiled for St. | 


Louis; On the Government of the Soul; Medita- 
tions for each Day in the Week; Brevioloquium ; 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum; On the Poverty of 


the Lord Jesus ; The Life of St. Francis ; and The | 


Life of Christ ; Mirror of the Virgin. St. Bona- 
venture died during the Council of Lyons in 1274; 
therefore the statement that a portion of his works 
was finished in 1484 is sadly incorrect. F.C. H. 


Gauntlope (2™ S. viii. 132.)— Mr. Ingram, one 
of the survivors of the wreck of the Royal George 
in 1782, who died within these few years at 
Woodford, near Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, 
told me that he had seen sailors on board the 
king’s ships “run the gauntlope” in several in- 
stances. His description of it accorded exactly 
with that anté p. 132.; but he added that, to pre- 
vent the patient going too fast, the ship's corporal 
walked before him with his drawn cutlas under 
his arm, with the point backwards; and that he 
had seen one man, in his too great eagerness to 
escape the switches, press too forward, and get a 
scratch from the point of the corporal’s cutlas. 

I’, A. CarrinGTon. 

Ogbourne St. George. 


Etocetum (2™ §&. vii. 256.) —The derivation of 
this name of a Roman station from the Greek 
éroxolrwy, “the year's rest,” is the equivalent to 
anni quies mentioned by Tacitus (Agricola, 18.) as 
the “year’s rest” which the Roman soldiers had 
assured themselves of, but which he characterises 
as “a heavy obstacle, and very discouraging to 
one” who, like Agricola, “ was commencing war ” 
(“tarda et contraria bellum inchoaturo”). At 
this period (4.p. 78) the Greek language was 
very common in Rome; and it is not improbable 
that Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus, may 
have imposed this name, Etocetum, on the Roman 
station at Wall in Staffordshire. T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield. 


Quotation Wanted (2™ §. v. 358.) — The quo- 
tation 
“ Nomina si nescis, perit et cognitio rerum,” 
or better — 
“ Nomina si pereant, perit et cognitio rerum,” 

I have seen ascribed to Linnzus. It occurred in 
association with another sentiment of Linneeus's : 
“ Primus gradus sapienti est res ipsas nosse.” 

Ozmonp. 

Quotation Wanted (2™ §. viii. 69.119.) — The 
passage in Tillotson is taken from Hobbes, who 
says, “ Setting themselves against reason, as oft 
as reason is against them.” (Works, iii. p. 91. ed. 
1839). And again, “In which as oft as reason is 
against a man, so oft will a man be against reason.” 
(Epistle Dedicatory to Tripos, Human Nature, 
Works, iv. xiii.) T. J. Buckron. 
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Memoirs of Sir Robt. Peel, Bart., M.P. (2™ 8. 
viii. 146.) — Your correspondent F. G. is referred 
to the following —— works relating to 
the late statesman, namely : — 

“ Life and Times of Sir R. Peel. 
5 vols. 8vo. London, 1846-8,” 

“ Sir Robt. Peel as Statesman and Orator. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1846.” 

“ Reflections suggested by the Career of the late Pre- 
mier, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1847.” 

“ Opinions of Sir Robt. Peel expressed in Parliament 
and in Public. With Biographical Memoir. 12mo. 
London, 1850.” 

“ A Personal Sketch of Sir Robt. Peel as a Parliamen- 
tary Speaker and Party-leader. By Capt. H. Martin. 


by Dr. W. C. Taylor. 


| 8vo. Hamb., 1859.” 


“ Life, Political Career and Death of Sir Robt. Peel. 
(Authentic Edition.) 8vo. London, 1850.” 
“ The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Robt. Peel. Svo. Lon- 


| don, 1859.” 


“In Morte di R. Peel, (an Ode) preceduta da al- 
cuni Frammenti Biografici, e seguita da una Versione 
Letterale Inglese. By Luigi Pozzolini. 8vo. Livorno. 
1850.” 

“ The late Sir Robt. Peel. A Critical Biography. ( Re- 
printed with Additions from Fraser's Mag.) By G. H. 


| Francis. 16mo. London, 1852.” 


“The Political Life of Sir Robt. Peel. By Thos. 
Doubleday. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1856.” 
B. 

There is a 

“ Life of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Dart., 
as Subject and Citizen, as Legislator and Minister, as 
Patron of Learning and the Arts. With a Portrait by 
William Harvey.” 

A new edition, stated to contain “ numerous 
alterations and additions,” was published by Rout- 
ledge & Co. in 1853. M. 


Edinburgh. 


Tlloques (2"¢ S. viii. 146.) — Illoeges is Norman 
French for “there.” Illogues —illoques is “ there 
—there.” Is “ Halloo” a corruption of illoques ? 


L. B. L. 





Miscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


An Introduction to the Evidences of Christianity. By 
J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. Second Edition. (Longmans.) 

A very thoughtful and well-considered manual; indi- 
cating on the part of its author a careful study of the 
most ancient monuments of Christianity, and a just ap- 
preciation of those objections to its truth which carry 
most force at the present day. We heartily welcome Mr. 
Halliwell into this new field of labour. 


The Invasion of Britain by Julius Casar. By Thomas 
Lewin, Esq., M.A. (Longmans.) 

That the earliest recorded incident in the history of 
these islands —their invasion by Julius Caesar — should 
from time to time excite the curiosity and employ the 
learned leisure of scholars, cannot be matter of surprise. 
Within these few years the Astronomer Royal has con- 
tributed to the Archeologia a most valuable paper, in 
which he sought to show that Casar sailed from the 
estuary of the Somme and landed at Pevensey; and we 
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have here before us a learned and ingenious Essay, which 
will, we doubt not, carry conviction to the minds of 
many readers that Cesar sailed from Boulogne and landed 
S the western sid of the Creek of Limne. We ought to 

id that Mr. Lewin’s Essay is well illustrated, and that 
the thanks which he bestows on his relative, Mrs. 8. 
Lewin, for the time and pains bestowed on such illustra- 
tions is very justly deserved. 


Marco ow the Italian 
(B ay a 

Phis ta hte Mrs. Webb, which is in itself one of great 
interest, he Ao an additional interest at the present 
moment, when the eyes of all Europe are watching with 
such intense anxiety the progress of events in that fair 
country, whose fields have lately been deluged with the 
blood of so many brave men—blood which will not 
have been altogether shed in vain, if it has contributed, 
however indirectly, to procure for the Italians that con- 
stitutional freedom which will at once give Italy her 
proper place among the nations of Europe, and Europe 
one of her best guarantees for future tranquillity. 


*atriot. Mrs. Webb. 


By 


Geology in the Garden; or the Fossils in the Flint Peb- 
bles, with 106 Illustrations. By the Rev. Uenry Eley, 
M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

We cordially welcome whatever tends to make this 
fascinating science more generally accessib! We may 
now literally study geology in our gardens, for Mr, E ley 
shows us that numberless beautiful fossils are to be found 
in our gravel-paths, and that we may there find convinc- 
ing proofs of many of those vast physical changes which 
have prepared this earth for its present inhabitants. 


“ Under Government :” an offic ial Key to the Civil Ser- 
vice of the Crown, By J.C. Parkinson. (Bell & Daldy.) 
What “Burke” is to the Peerage, and “ Dopp” to 
politician, this useful compilation, “ Under Govern- 
ment,” will henceforth be to our Civil Service. All can- 
didates for Civil employment under the Crown may now 
consult their “ Parkinson” with a certainty of finding in 
it information on which they may rely; while those who 
have already passed that Rubicon may ascertain from it 
their precise position, and their chances of promotion. 


The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Declara 
tion of War by France in 1793, to the Accession of George 
IV. A New “oo uw ith Ac tdi fr ms and Notes. By 
William James. Vols. J/I. and IV. (Bentley.) 

These, the Third and Fourth Volumes of Mr. Bentley’s 
well-timed republication of James’s national work, contain 
the annals of our navy during the eventful period which 
intervened between the years 1800 and 1809, when 
Strachan, Duncan, Collingwood, St. Vincent, and Nelson, 
were achieving those acts of daring and skilful seaman- 
ship which rendered the naval supremacy of England for 
a while so unquestionable, that it is to be feared we have 
since been losing sight of the necessity of maintaining it. 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and address 
are given below. 


BOOKS 


Trxpace’s Tesramenr, by Tille. 
Testament (Latin and English 

——_ — Authorised Version, by Y 
——_—_——— Authorised Version 
Cranmer's Version. o | 


. Edint 
2 0, and any Folios, 1539, 
1541. 
Breces, Printed by Fry or Mc 
! Sin Joun Banwanp. 
Common Paaven, 1559 id any early editions 
Tomson's Testament, 1576, ant ¢ any other Bibles and Testaments. 


Wanted by F y, Cotham, Bristol. 


re about 1770 to 1789. 


olio, 


rancis f 
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[24 §, VIII. Ava. 27.59. 


Notices ta Corresponvents. 


The Rev. W..J. Deane’s Paper On Erasmus’ First Visit to Oxford, Mr. 
Hotten's Old onm ‘Booksellers, M) acray’s Origin of the Faust 
Legends, and other articles est in o 

L. Pueurs will find due t D 
by Johnson. See his Lives of the Poets, é 
pp. 26, 27. 


ur next. 


hn Philips’ poem of Cyder 


to J 
lited by P. Cunningham, vol. ii. 


G. Lioyp will find the 
in an article Grottoes on St. _—+ 5 4 
& Q.” Ist 8. i. 5. 


c. W. 
Act 11. Se. 2. 


a th 


Two Kings of Br 


er's allusion é t 
f The Rehearsal, enter “hand in ha 
! volume Of O wn Times 1 


History of our o 
The author is uni te 


“ Nores ano Qvenres” is ‘lished at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in: Montary Parts. P The subscription for Stampxo Corres for 
Six wentte forwarded direct fro m the Publishers (ine lucding the Half- 
roorly ox) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Mesens. Bert ano Dator, 18 Fre er Sraeet, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications ror tas Eprror should be addressed. 
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A siledium of Communication 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 
GENEALOGISTS, ETC. 


Price 4d. unstamped ; or 5d. stamped. 


No. 190. 


NOTES antebh graphic al Passage 
D. D._ Ashe ron Saints— Old Lon 
ner — Miltoniana, _~ Cl. Hopper. 

M:xon Nores 

yom — Fowling 
Jews in Oxford, 


20TH. 


in _—y <> $ tw & 
on Bridg re, by . R. 


CONTENTS OF — AuGuUST 


Sundial with retr uling Shadow Aged Bride a 
Mode “of elebrating 


and Halls nam after them — Bonded 


QUERIES Turkey, by A 


ll. Wratislaw 


Gay —Baron Wratislaw's Captivity in 
. Writers in the Quarterly Review. 
Minon Qvueates ‘okam or Coxam Ho Mr. Crewe's Wirwail, 
( *hideok orc: hadwick —“ The Traveller my A Van Lewen, M.D. 

St. Andrew's Parish, - — fil ues — London Antiquities —* T 

mplete Irish Travelle — amuel Pegg: Sir James Flower 
Bar t. — Sir Robert Peel, ‘Dast., 

Miwon Queares wirn Answens: — Sir Charles Bawdin — 
dock — Nevinson — Dr. Io sadly's Privat Theatre —I 
and quartered. 

REPLIES: — Archbishop Leighton’s Works, by Jo N. Pearson, &c., 

Henry Smith, Lecturer of St. Clement Da I & Thomp- - 
son Cooper — Herbert Knowles — How ~y Lord ind hc hancell or goe 
to Westininster, by Edward Foss — Mo - Michael, Normandy. 

Rertres ro Minor Qvrares 
of Pimlico — The Hilt F an ~~ 
Vertue 3“ Draughts At 
Liberavi animam meam, & 

Monthly Feuilleton on French Books. 


Admiral Iad- 
anged, drawn, 


-V acon “ »wling, and the Parliament 
bigail Hill “ennyson’s “* Eni - 
ldiers — Greek Word — Motto — 


A few Sets of NUTES 
Fi te 


AND QUERII 
cloth, bds., price 6 
Second Series, Vols. I. to VIL., 


General Inde ane 4 Series, p s. may still be had. 





LLE N’s PATENT PORTMANTE AU! Ss oa 
TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENING ; Ladies’ 
Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; Despatch Boxes, 

and Dressing Cases, and 500 other Articles for Home or Con- 
tinental Travelling, illustrated in their New Catalogue for 1859. By 
Post for Two Stamps. 
J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Officers’ 
and Military Outfitters (see mini Catalogue), 18. and 


Barrack Furniture 
Strand. 


25 Quine sas. — D’ ALM: AIN 

and Co., sole makers of the ROYAL PIANOFORTES, 104. i 
Bond Street, W. The Royal Pianofortes combine all the latest im- 
provements of construction, with richness of tone and elasticity of 
touch, are uninfluenced by the varied effects of climate, distinguished 
by elegance of form, recommended by all the most eminent musicians ; 
and to suit every style of furniture are made in mahogany, zebra, and 
rosewood, at the uniform price of 25 guineas. Every instrument war- 
ranted. 


D'ALMAINE & CO, (established 1785), 104. New Bond Street, W. 


PIANOFoRTES, 








